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4. AWNANUYVULLUNY 

|HE Italian attack on Greece, which took place in the early morning 
of Monday, Oct.U9, after the delivery in Athens at 3 a.m. of an ulti- 
matum expiring at 6 a.m., was not entirely unexpected, though the 
moment was not foreseen. The Greek Government accepted the 
ultimatum as a declaration of war, and chose the path of resistance. 
An account is given elsewhere in this Bulletin (vide Chronology) of the 
declarations made and of the first steps taken in the campaign. But 
some general considerations on the immediate reactions to the 
courageous stand taken by Greece may be mentioned here. 

First, it is unlikely that the conquest of a relatively poor country 
» like Greece was the reason for extending the war to the Balkans. In 
» London the opinion was expressed that the move was probably part of a 
» general plan by the Axis Powers for the control of the Eastern Mediter- 
} ranean preparatory to moves in the Middle East, and that the motive 
of the attack was supplied by the strategic importance of Greece and 
) the Greek islands. 

Secondly, there was never any doubt that Great Britain would 
honour the pledges given to Greece, and, if there had been no such 
_ pledges British interests in the Mediterranean would have dictated that 
support should be given. Indeed, preparations had been made to meet 
the emergency. 

Thirdly, it was considered likely, though no precise information was 
available, that Turkey had given Greece some indication of support, 
and that, in any event, Turkish non-belligerency would make it 
» unnecessary for Greece to take steps for the defence of her Thracian 
 'rontier. Turkish and Greek interests are closely connected, and the 
/ defence of the Greek islands, in particular, is a part of the defence of 

the Dardanelles and the western Anatolian coast. 
lhere was, at the time of writing, more uncertainty on the attitude 
_ of Greece’s other neighbours. Yugoslavia and Bulgaria both declared 
 heutrality. With Yugoslavia Greece has always had good relations, 
_ but there is an obvious temptation for Italy to make use of the roads 
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THE INVASION OF GREECE 


1. INTRODUCTORY 
(HE Italian attack on Greece, which took place in the early morning 


Sof Monday, Oct.UY, after the delivery in Athens at 3 a.m. of an ulti- 


matum expiring at 6 a.m., was not entirely unexpected, though the 
moment was not foreseen. The Greek Government accepted the 
ultimatum as a declaration of war, and chose the path of resistance. 

\n account is given elsewhere in this Bulletin (vide Chronology) of the 
declarations made and of the first steps taken in the campaign. But 
some general considerations on the immediate reactions to the 
courageous stand taken by Greece may be mentioned here. 

First, it is unlikely that the conquest of a relatively poor country 
like Greece was the reason for extending the war to the Balkans. In 
London the opinion was expressed that the move was probably part of a 
general plan by the Axis Powers for the control of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean preparatory to moves in the Middle East, and that the motive 
of the attack was supplied by the strategic importance of Greece and 
the Greek islands. 

secondly, there was never any doubt that Great Britain would 
honour the pledges given to Greece, and, if there had been no such 
pledges British interests in the Mediterranean would have dictated that 
support should be given. Indeed, preparations had been made to meet 
the emergency. 

Thirdly, it was considered likely, though no precise information was 
available, that Turkey had given Greece some indication of support, 
and that, in any event, Turkish non-belligerency would make it 
unnecessary for Greece to take steps for the defence of her Thracian 
trontier. Turkish and Greek interests are closely connected, and the 
delence of the Greek islands, in particular, is a part of the defence of 
the Dardanelles and the western Anatolian coast. 

There was, at the time of writing, more uncertainty on the attitude 
ol Greece’s other neighbours. Yugoslavia and Bulgaria both declared 
neutrality. With Yugoslavia Greece has always had good relations, 
but there is an obvious temptation for Italy to make use of the roads 
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from Albania to Salonika through Yugoslavian territory, and Yugo- 
slavia is threatened on her northern frontiers and on her Adriatic coast, 
long coveted by Italy. With Bulgaria there are old causes of dissension, 
centring mainly on access to an Aegean port. In Moscow there was no 
authentic evidence of what the reaction would be, though it appeared 
that conversations between M. Molotov and the Turkish Ambassador 
had taken place, and it was likely that Turkey’s actions would be 
guided to a great extent by the Russian attitude. 

With these considerations in mind it may be worth while to give some 
particulars of Greece’s strategic position, the political events leading up 
to the present crisis and of her military and economic strength. 


2. GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION AND COMMUNICATIONS 

The physical configuration of Greece, a peninsula with a much 
indented coast-line thrust southward from the main Balkan peninsula 
into the Levant, with a fringe of outlying islands on the Adriatic coast 
and in the Aegean, gives her great strategic importance in the Easter 
Mediterranean. The Greeks are themselves a maritime people, and they 
therefore understand the full implications of sea-power. Clearly their 
entry into the war makes a substantial difference to the general situa- 
tion. If Italy had control of the many admirable harbours available 
she would be in a better position to harass the British Navy and would 
be able directly to threaten Turkey, Syria, and other countries in the 
Levant. Similarly the use of Greek bases on the mainland, in Crete 
and on the Aegean and Ionian Islands will assist the British Navy. 

The Greek islands in the Aegean form a screen for the entrance to the 
Dardanelles. The immediate entrance is, it is true, defensible on the 
north and south from the Turkish islands of Imbros and Tenedos, and 
from the small Rabbit Islands at the mouth of the Straits. To the west 
of Imbros lie the islands of Samothrake and Lemnos; the latter, with the 
spacious harbour of Mudros, was a British base during the attack on 
Gallipoliin 1915. Farther south the large group of the Cyclades presents 
a formidable line defending access from the Eastern Mediterranean to 
the Aegean. 

The islands flanking the western coast of Anatolia, from the entrance 
to the Dardanelles to Castellorizo, are all of them, except Tenedos and 
a few islets, in Greek or Italian hands. The largest Greek islands are: 
Mitylene (Lesbos), with two large nearly landlocked gulfs; and Samos 
and its adjacent islands. Then come the Dodecanese and Rhodes in 
Italian hands, but already so effectively masked by the British Nav 
that the danger of offensive from that quarter against Turkey is limited. 
The main sea-route from Alexandria to Smyrna (Izmir) and Istanbul 
runs through these Islands. Lastly, the island of Crete, some 150 miles 
in length, lying south of the islands of the Aegean, with good harbours 
at Candia and Suda Bay, presents a further barrier to the Aegean Sea 
Obviously the geographical situation demands the firm friendship 
between Turkey and Greece which actually exists. On the west coast 0! 
Greece the Ionian islands offer opportunities of naval defence from the 
mouth of the Straits of Otranto southwards. 

In Greece and the islands there are said to be 164 ports, 459 road: 
steads and a great number of landing places. Most of the “‘ports’’ are 
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no more than natural harbours, lacking modern port facilities. In the 
last two years, however, harbour works have improved conditions in the 
ports with the greatest volume of trade: Piraeus, Salonika, Patras, 
Volo, Candia, Cavalla, Corfu, and Mitylene. Of these Piraeus is over- 
whelmingly the most important, probably second only to Marseilles 
among Mediterranean ports. Salonika has a much smaller total trade 
than Piraeus, but exports are greater, because of the existence in the 
port of two free zones, one under Greek and the other under Yugo- 
slavian control. The existence of these zones facilitates the export of 
goods from the Balkans and Central Europe brought down the Vardar 
Valley by rail, without local customs or other formalities, and would be 
more used if railway facilities were better. The harbour at Candia was 
reconstructed in the ‘twenties by a British engineering firm. In the 
fonian Islands harbours at Corfu and in the Cyclades at Syros (once 
the largest Greek port) are mainly used for cruising and coastal trade. 

The movement of shipping is greatly facilitated by the Corinth Canal, 
completed in 1893, which shortens the passage from the Ionian to the 
Aegean Sea by obviating the necessity of passing round the Peloponnese 
(Morea). The Canal is about 4 miles in length with a depth of between 
24 and 27 feet and a minimum breadth of about 27 yards. Its waters 
are navigable for submarines and small craft. The canal was blocked 
by a landslide for some time, but has since been repaired. Its use 
shortens the passage from Brindisi to Piraeus by 24 hours, but it is, of 
course, not navigable for large ships; in peace-time it is used by the 
smaller ships of the Italian Lloyd Triestino Line trading with ports in 
the Aegean. 

The only line of direct railway communication with Central Europe 
is from Salonika through the Vardar Valley to the Yugoslav frontier, 
Ghevgeli, Skoplje, NiS, and Belgrade. There is no direct railway 

ommunication with Bulgaria except from Dedeagach, by the Maritza 
Valley along the Turkish frontier. A much-needed connexion between 
Petritch in Bulgaria and Demihissar on the Greek Macedonian railway 
has not yet been accomplished. All the lines are single-track except the 
short Athens-Piraeus connexion. The Morean railways are narrow 
gauge lines. The mountainous character of the country and the ease of 
maritime communications has prevented any great development of 
internal railway communications except in Macedonia and Thrace, and 
the total length of lines is only 1,668 miles. From Salonika lines run 
eastward across Macedonia and Thrace, and parallel to the Turkish 
frontier; and southward through the eastern provinces to Athens. A 
new stretch of line from Myrsine to Tsayezi, following the left bank of 
the Strymon, opened last May, improves these Macedonian connexions. 
From Athens a line crossing the Corinth Canal links the capital with 
Patras and the west coast of the Peloponnese along the coastal plain, 
= another crosses Arkadia to the west, and links up with the coastal 
raliway, 

With Albania the main way of communication has been by way of 
the old Roman road, the Via Ignatia between the Adriatic and the 
Aegean Seas, which follows the Skumbi River, skirts Lake Okhrida 
and passes through Yugoslavian territory via Monastir (Bitolj) and 
thence to Salonika. A shorter route runs from Korcha (Koritza) in 
Albania to Salonika, a distance of about 100 miles. A road also runs 
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across the frontier from Santi Quaranta to Janina, Arta, and the Gulf 
of Corinth. 


3. GREEK ARMY AND NAVY 

General Metaxas began the reorganization of the Greek Army in 1936. 
In 1937, the period of service with the colours was increased from one to 
two years. Training was reorganized under French officers, and a 
military academy for officers was established. Between 1936 and 1940 
Greece spent 6,616 million drachmae (about £12 million) on defence. 
To this sum may fairly be added large expenditure on roads, railways, 
and harbours. A ‘“‘Metaxas Line”’ of fortifications was constructed on 
the northern frontier. Near the Albanian frontier these defensive 
works run from Parga through Janina, across the northern slopes of 
the Pinduo range, through Kastoria to Florina; a second passes through 
Koziani and Edessa, covering the approaches to Salonika. Barracks 
were built and modern equipment supplied, including about 400 
to 450 ’planes, of which perhaps 100 are really modern machines. 
It is understood that, early in the War, the Greeks took care to 
remove their ‘planes to safely camouflaged stations to avoid the 
destruction on the ground which befell the Polish air force at the 
outset of the German invasion of Poland. In normal times the 
air bases are at Phaleran, Tatoi, Larissa, and Salonika. The peace-time 
strength of the army is from 65,000 to 85,000 men, including some long- 
service troops; in war this force can be expanded to about half a million, 
provided that equipment is available. 

The Navy is a small defensive force, consisting mainly of small 
vessels: 10 destroyers, 11 torpedo boats, 4 motor torpedo boats, 8 mine- 
layers, and six submarines, with many auxiliary craft; a good deal of 
building is in progress. The two larger warships, the Giorgios Averoff 
of 9,300 tons, built in 1911, and the Helle, mine-laying cruiser of 2,400 
tons, were completely refitted, but the Helle was sunk on August 15 ‘‘by 
an unknown submarine”’ during a period of acute Greco-Italian tension. 
Six of the destroyers are modern, and the other four, which date from 
1911, were reconstructed in 1924-25 in Great Britain. The submarines 
date from 1926-28. The torpedo boats are small, and probably only 
useful for coastal work, but the motor torpedo boats are modern. The 
Navy, small as it is, has the advantage that some ships can pass through 
the Canal cut across the Isthmus of Corinth, and the much-indented 
coastline and the numerous islands in the Aegean offer many admirabk 
bases. The Navy can be extended in time of war by the many ships of 
the mercantile marine, with a steam and motor tonnage of nearly 2 
million tons, which comes next after the French and Italian mercantile 
marines in tonnage among Mediterranean merchant fleets. The 
merchant marine also supplies excellent men for the Navy, which, 
though it is recruited mainly by conscription, is able to take picked 
men from the annual contingent. The naval base at Salamis has 
recently. been improved. Among the precautions taken in August were 
the closing of the harbour of Piraeus to all ships not escorted by 
destroyers. Clearly the Greek Navy is insufficient single-handed to 
defend Greece’s long and difficult coastline, but the assistance of the 
British Navy alters the position, and will enable the Greek Navy to 
render effective services in defence. 
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4. POLITICAL POSITION. FRIENDSHIP WITH TURKEY AND 
GREAT BRITAIN 

In politics Greece has experienced heavy weather ever since the last 
war. After a period of republican government, which lasted from 
1924 to 1935, the Monarchy was restored, and King George IT returned 
to Greece as King of the Hellenes. Soon after his return he granted a 
wide amnesty, which brought about some degree of reconciliation 
between the warring parties, but the attempt made by the King to 
restore constitutional government failed, and on August 4, 1936, the 
Chamber was dissolved and General Metaxas, the new Premier, was 
invested with dictatorial powers. Whatever opinion is held of the 
means by which democracy has been suppressed, there is no doubt that 
many substantial advantages have been secured, and, now, after four 
vears of power, the Metaxas régime appeared to be firmly established. 
\ great scheme of much needed public works—new roads, irrigation, 
and drainage has been carried out; a settlement has been effected with 
the foreign bondholders; the very inadequate rural health services have 
been improved, steps have been taken to reduce peasant indebtedness, 
ind industrial production has advanced. 

Greece has repeatedly affirmed a policy of neutrality in the present 
war. On May 1, 1940, General Metaxas declared that Greece would not 
fight ‘“‘except to defend her independence and neutrality’, and the 
declaration has been repeated in substance on many occasions. In 
foreign policy in the last ten years Greece has sought to be on good 
terms with her neighbours and with the Great Powers. She supported 
lurkey in the efforts to secure an effective Balkan Union, and in 1939 
she sought to placate Bulgaria by renewing the offer of a free zone in 
the port of Salonika, though she was not prepared to give the desired 
territorial access to the Aegean Sea at Dedeagach (Alexandropolis) in 
\WVestern Thrace, as a Bulgarian corridor would destroy the effect of the 
common frontier between Turkey and Greece on which both these 
countries set store. Turkey and Greece have long since settled their 
differences arising from the Greco-Turkish War of 1922, and collabora- 
tion with Turkey is the main plank in Greek foreign policy. This friend- 
ship was put on a Treaty basis in 1933, when a Pact was signed at 
Ankara on Sept. 14. By Article I the two countries guaranteed the 
inviolability of their common frontiers, and by Article II they agreed 
that in all territorial questions affecting their interests they would 
consult together. There has, in fact, been close co-operation, based on 
common interests in the maintenance of peace in the Aegean Sea. In 
recent months close contact has been maintained; there has been 
constant exchange of military information, and Turkey is reported to 
have placed adequate military formations on the Thracian frontier. 
But, though references in the Turkish Press are always friendly, and 
although there is obviously close sympathy between the Governments, 
reports appearing from time to time that Turkey had promised military 
support in case of invasion must be received with caution. 

friendship with Great Britain is traditional, and it appears, indeed, 
that so long as British naval power in the Mediterranean is supreme, 
British friendship is of primary importance to a maritime country in 
Greece's situation. The Italian conquest of Albania in the spring of 
1939 and rumours of further Italian designs on Corfu caused the utmost 
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GREECE AND THE AEGEAN SEA 


(The rivers in Greece are not shown) 


disquiet in Greece. Although the most explicit assurances were given 
by Italy both to the British and the Greek Governments that Italy was 
actuated by “cordial and solid” friendship with Greece and was 
determined to respect her integrity, the British Government thought it 
necessary to give a formal guarantee to afford all the support in their 
power should any action be taken which threatened Greek independence 
and the Greek Government considered it vital to resist. 

On Jan. 26, 1940, it was announced that agreement on economic and 
financial matters had been reached between Great Britain and Greece 
The vexed question of Greek debt payments was settled, thus opening 
the London market once more for credit to Greece. 

‘See the Bulletin of April 22, 1939, for the statement made by Mr. Nevi!! 


Chamberlain, then Prime Minister, in the House of Commons on April 13, 1939 
in which the events leading up to this declaration are described. 
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5. RELATIONS WITH THE AXIS POWERS 

German propaganda distributed from the German Legation, business 
agents, and German ‘“‘tourists” have been active in Greece as else- 
where in the Balkans, though not on such a large scale, and an improve- 
ment in business relations is said to have been secured by some modifica- 
tion of the clearing arrangements, but it is impossible to say what 
headway has been made. Certain public men are reported to have 
strong German sympathies, but there are no influential supporters for 
Italy. 

Only a year ago on Sept. 30, 1939, after the withdrawal of military 
forces from both sides of the Greco-Albanian frontier, an exchange of 
Notes between the Greek and Italian Governments reaffirmed ‘‘the 


‘ iriendship and collaboration which inspired the Pact of Friendship, 
Conciliation and Judicial Settlement signed at Rome on September 
+ 23, 1928. Within six months of the exchange of these Notes Greece 


found it necessary to rush troops northward for the defence of the 
frontiers, and, though Italy was reported (May 17, 1940) as giving full 


~ assurances of her intention to respect Greek neutrality, uneasiness has 
» continued with little respite ever since. In August the murder of a 
~ bandit, Daut Hoggia, an old Albanian irredentist (see the Bulletin of 
» Aug. 24, 1940, pp. 1120 and 1125), served as a pretext for a violent 
> outburst against Greece, in spite of the fact that the Greek Govern- 
} ment expected and were willing to accede to a demand for the extra- 
) dition of his assailants, who had fled to Greece. Greece was alleged to 
) be oppressing the Albanian minority in the border district of Ciamura, 


» and ‘justice for Albania’ was demanded. Tension was increased by the 
» sinking, on Aug. 15, of the Greek minelayer Helle by ‘‘a submarine of 
» unknown nationality’. The Helle was standing by as ceremonial guard 
for the celebration of the Feast of the Assumption on the island of 
» lenos, the annual occasion of a great pilgrimage to the shrine. Two 
' destroyers, escorting the pilgrims, were attacked by an Italian seaplane, 
an incident for which Italy offered apologies, stating that the destroyers 


had been mistaken for a British convoy. The Italian press campaign 
against Greece continued, and Signor Gayda declared (Aug. 23) that 


"revision of the Albanian frontier could no longer be delayed, and spoke 
~ ol the cession of the Epirot coast as far south as Prevesa and of part of 


_ Janina. In spite of acute tension no military action took place, and 
_ before the end of August anxiety was decreased. British warships were 
_ keeping watch against Italian naval attacks and relations with Turkey 


~ grew closer with the approach of danger. A month later, however, there 


_ were signs that Berlin was giving some support to Italy’s claims against 
)Greece, and a period of anxiety, culminating in the present crisis, 
lollowed. On Oct. 5 it was reported that Italy had moved 130,000 men 
and 120 tanks to new posts near the Greek frontier. By the end of the 
month, however, barracks were being erected for the troops, a proceed- 


- ing which seemed to indicate that no immediate attack was intended. 


6. ECONOMIC SITUATION 

Greece is, naturally, not a rich country. Of her total area of 50,147 
sq. miles, rather less than that of England and Wales, 55 per cent, much 
ol it mountainland, was, in 1929, unproductive. The rest, however, is, 
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on the whole, well used. Of the total area 15} per cent was, in 19% 
arable land, 3 per cent under vines and garden crops, 18 per cent unde 
forest, and 8} per cent pasture. The proportion of cultivated land t) 
total area appears to have increased at least 40 per cent by 1937, anj 
vegetable, industrial crop, and fodder-growing had increased relatively 
to the production of vines and cereals. Indeed, Greece has for a cop. 
siderable time specialized her agriculture to the point where she has ha; 
to import wheat to fill her normal requirements, though wheat prodw. 
tion has almost trebled in the last decade, largely through increase; 
productivity per acre. New efforts have been made this year to expanj 
the production of food and raw materials which Greece imports jy 
normal times. To this end the area under tobacco has been decreased 
and the area under wheat and cotton extended. It was found necessary fin), 
in June, 1940, to ration many staple commodities, including petro Hworld 
flour, rice, and sugar. The wheat import difficulty appeared to be infitotal 
process of being solved for the time being, as Russia has now agreed tof Germ: 
supply 100,000 tons in the near future. An American shipment oifin Att 
sugar eased the sugar situation. The 
This specialization upon such crops as tobacco, fruit for drying, olives MBE aster 
dessert grapes, and figs, which make up some 78 per cent of her exports MM foreig 
has made Greece much more dependent than most of her neighbours) pe: 
upon international trade, and has helped, also, to make her better of comm 
Ten years ago, her imports amounted to some 18 or 20 per cent of herfirailwa 
national income, against 10 to 15 per cent for her Balkan neighbour fshippi 
she was probably 20 to 40 per cent ahead of, for instance, Yugoslavia orfi@war, a 
Bulgaria in income per head of the population. This superiority, how-{t» com 
ever, is due also to other factors. Shipping brought ‘Greece before thefsince t 
present war perhaps £10 million per year—some 5 per cent of her totafishippit 
national income—and a substantial percentage of the population wafifin earn 
engaged in industries which were more productive (per person engagedfMsea, in 
in them) than agriculture. sailing 
Industrialization, indeed, has been pushed ahead vigorously in thefconsid 
past decade under the stimulus of protective duties and quotas, so that ing 
in 1937 about three-quarters of the industrial products used in thegfabout | 
country were estimated to be home-produced. The trend of production The 
in various industries, indeed, is well shown by the following indeqwhich: 
numbers of output in 1938, expressed as percentages of the 192Mand cu 
output: metallurgy 81; engineering 584; textiles 208; chemicals 17 Gp 
leather 63; paper 174; clothing 30; foodstuffs 105; tobacco 125; electricityM),,».,, 
434; building 149. Total industrial production is reckoned to havegterman 
increased by 68 per cent in this decade, but the increase in numbeng ‘est! 
employed is much smaller. It seems that not many more than 250),()\! 
of the 2,800,000 persons occupied in Greece to-day are in /actoMRomani 
industry. The considerable part played by home industries is shown bil S.A. 
the fact that about 5,000 tons of a total annual production of 8,()00 ton aly 
of wool is kept by farmers for their own use and 2,000 tons sold in locaMiIt will 
markets. The raw material for the 24 factories, with 20,000 spindle last. fey 
and 1,300 looms, employing in all 5,000 workpeople, is supplied mail Mfreasons 
from imported wool and yarns. Greek production of woollen g00™{commo 
covers 85 per cent of domestic requirements. imp 
The chief hindrance to industrialization is the lack of fuel. Only they w, 
very small quantity of lignite is mined (though an effort is being mace “Msupplie, 
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sncrease production from the deposits near Ptolemais in Macedonia), 
und the development of water power has not been, and probably, owing 
to the s¢ seasonal character of the rainfall, cannot be, sufficient to make up 
for this lack. Greece, however, has some valuable mineral deposits, and 
production from these in the last three years has been as follows: 

Mineral Production Metric tons, 000's omitted 

1937 1938 1939 

Bauxite 137 179 166 

Magnesite 162 168 25 

Nickel ore 39 50 47 

Iron ore 300 349 118 

Pyrites 207 244 149 

Chromite 53 42 29 
(nly the bauxite output is of substantial importance relative to total 
world supplies, but the nickel and chromite form substantial parts of 
total European production, and might therefore be important to 
Germany or Italy. The mineral deposits in question are situated mostly 
in Attica, Euboea, and on the Gulf of Corinth. 

lhe war has struck Greece more heavily than most other South- 
Eastern European countries because of her greater dependence upon 
foreign trade in general and upon seaborne trade in particular—some 
8) per cent of her foreign trade formerly went by sea, and her rail 

mmunications with the outside world are confined to the single-track 
ra be iys from Salonika to Ni§, and to Istanbul (via Edirne). The rise in 

shipping freights (as much as fourfold in some cases s) at the outbreak of 
yar, and the disappearance of German shipping from the seas did much 
ty compensate for the general reduction of seaborne traffic at first, but, 
since the entrance of Italy into the war, the inevitable dislocation of 
shipping, as it affects Greece, has been so great as to mean a serious fall 
inearnings. In February, 1940, there were some 500 Greek freighters at 
sea, in addition to many Greek-owned ships, many of them armed, 
sailing under foreign flags, and direct losses of tonnage have been 
considerable. To replace Greek ships lost at sea since December, 1939, 
arrangements were made in March, 1940, for Greek owners to purchase 
about 50,000 tons of American shipping. 

The changes in Greek trade may be judged from the following table, 
which shows the extent of her dependence upon her five largest suppliers 
and customers. 

Greek Trade with certain Countries expressed as percentage of Total Trad: 

ports from 1936 1937 1938 1939 Exports to 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Germany and Germany and 

Austria 24.5 29.7 30.3 30.1 Austria 38.7 32.7 40.2 
United U.S.A. 14.3 16.5 17.0 
| Kingdom 16.1 11.0 13.0 12.1 United 
Rumania 11.1 103 9.4 Kingdom 12. 6 3 
43 7.2 66 Italy 1. 5. 2 
29 3.4 5.2 France 3: 2.: 2.9 


It will be seen that Germany’s trade with Greece has increased over the 
ast few years, though the pressure on Greece has not, for various 
‘sing been so great as on other Balkan countries which supply 
nmodities more important for the German Four-Year Plan. The fall 
imports from Germany in 1939 is largely explained by the fact that 
they were normally carried by sea. The importance of Rumania as a 
pplier is explained by Greece’s need of oil. The magnitude of the 
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trade with the United States is attributed in part to the many personal 
connections in that country. Greek immigrants to the United State 
retain their interest in their homeland. One important source of income 
to Greece has been the remittances sent home by Greek emigrants 
which have fallen off in the last two years because of the uncertainty o/ 
European affairs. Another source of income, the tourist trade, ha: 
necessarily practically disappeared since the war. 

The influx of over 1} million Greeks from Asia Minor after the last 
war placed an enormous strain on Greek resources. It is true tha: 
substantial financial and technical assistance in the settlement of thes 
people was provided through the League of Nations Settlement Com- 
mission, and that the immigrants provided many skilled farmers 
especially in tobacco-growing, and skilled artisans who increased the 
national wealth. But the necessary loans were costly, and the strain 
created by the social changes involved in settlement very great. The 
financial position has been further strained by the heavy expenditure on 
armaments noted above. The position was eased to some extent ear\ 
in 1940, when agreement was reached between Greece and the Foreign 
Bondholders and League Loans Committee for the temporary settlement 
of the interest payable on foreign debts.? 

M. B.—A. J.B. 


1 See Financial News, Jan. 27, 1940. 


THE DELHI CONFERENCE 


A NEW development in relations between the territories constituting 
the British Empire was inaugurated by the opening of the Easter 
Group Supply Conference at Delhi on Oct. 25, 1940. The object o! 
the Conference, which, as Lord Linlithgow said in his opening speech 
reflects a new conception of British Commonwealth ideals, is to con- 
sider how the British territories east and south of Suez can plan the 
production and interchange of goods so as to make themselves into an 
economic unit which will have a large degree of self-sufficiency in war 
supplies and will be able to create a surplus which can be drawn upon 
for the whole British war effort. 

The Conference is meeting at the invitation of the Government 0! 
India. It consists of official delegations from the Governments 0! 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Burma, Ceylon, Southem 
Rhodesia, East Africa, Hong-kong, Malaya, and Palestine. Repre- 
sentatives of the Netherlands East Indies are attending as observers 
and a mission from the British Ministry of Supply, which has been 
making a survey of Indian industry on the spot, will be associated with 
its work. The countries represented constitute about two-thirds of the 
British Empire as well as one mandated territory, and their total 
population of all races is about 500,000,000. The area with which the 
deliberations will be concerned covers existing and potential theatres 0! 
war in the Middle East, including Egypt and the Islamic countries ©! 
Western Asia. The position and resources of the Netherlands Indies 
will also be taken into account. 
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Preparations for the Conference were begun soon after the collapse 
{France and the entry of Italy into the war, which made it necessary 
+) use the Mediterranean route as little as possible for merchant 
shipping so that the energies of the Navy might not have to be diverted 
from direct war action to the convoying of ships. Consequently, it was 
lesirable that the theatres of war in the Middle East should derive as 
much of their supplies as possible from countries east of the Suez Canal, 
sy as to avoid the necessity for passing through the Mediterranean. 

The terms of reference of the Conference are as follows: 


injects of the Conference: 


(i) To settle the division of the joint war supply policy for the 

Eastern group under which: 

a) the maximum use will be made of existing and potential 
capacity for the war supply of each participant; 
the war supply needs of each participant (including essential 
needs of commerce and industry for the maintenance of the 
defence services and civil population) will as far as possible 
be met within the group, the deficiencies of one participant 
being made good from available or potential resources of the 
others; 
any surplus production will be made available to the British 
Government. It is intended that the main emphasis should 
be on the needs of the participants for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, and that the Conference should, broadly 
speaking, confine itself to the possibility of supplying these 
needs and should decline to examine wider economic problems 


such as the scope for new markets. 
ii) To set up a Standing Committee to ensure that the joint war 
supply policy is carried out. 


Scope of the Conference: 

Direct war requirements (i.e. the actual needs of the Defence 

Services for which each participant is or is about to become 

responsible). 

a) 1. Munitions (including motor vehicles of all kinds); 2. Clothing 
and equipment and other ordnance stores; 3. Engineering 
stores; 4. Instruments of precision; 5. Drugs, medicines, and 
surgical instruments; 6. Food; 7. Petrol, oil, and lubricants; 
8. Naval construction; 9. Aircraft. 

Raw and semi-manufactured material required for (a) above 

and other industrial supplies. 
ii) Indirect war requirements (i.e. essential needs of the civil popula- 

tion and connected commercial and industrial capacity). 

The Viceroy of India, in opening the proceedings, said that the first 
pain duty of the Conference was to relieve Britain of such of her war 
ourdens as the participating countries themselves could bear. The 
Lonference would therefore have to consider how far, viewed not as 
dividual countries but as a group, they were capable of meeting their 
own war needs and of supplying those of Great Britain. It would be for 
the delegations to declare the strengths and weaknesses of their respec- 
countries in war resources, and for the Conference as a whole to say 
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how far the deficiencies of one could be made good by the actual or 
potential surplus of another. The scheme which the Viceroy proposed 
did not consist merely in recommending the exchange of raw materials 
and manufactured goods; it included plans for making the participating 
countries self-supporting as a group. It would not be complete without 
the establishment of a Standing Committee to see that the policies and 
principles enunciated by the Conference were acted on with promptitude 
and energy. 

Mr. Winston Churchill sent the following message to the Conference 

“The assembly of representatives of all our Governments in the 
Eastern Hemisphere to plan a more effective integration of their 
resources is a remarkable event. 

“In defence of our common freedom you are indeed building uy 
a new world of armed strength to redress the balance of the old. 

“We here will find fresh encouragement in your labours, and 
look to the day when the forces created by our efforts both in the 
East and West advance together for the final overthrow of th 
powers of evil.” 

Although the Delhi Conference is not to consider general economi 
questions such as the finding of new markets, it seems by no means 
impossible that the machinery which it will create for its immediate 
purposes may lead after the war to a system of planned production 
which might make a great contribution to the well-being of the popula- 
tions concerned. 


(It ts hoped to give in the next issue of the Bulletin some account of thi 
war resources of the countries concerned.) 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S BROADCAST TO THE FRENCH 
PEOPLE 


ON Oct. 21 Mr. Churchill broadcast a message to the people of France 
in which he said that in England they did not forget the ties that united 
them to France, and they were “‘persevering steadfastly and in good 
heart in the cause of European freedom and fair dealing for the common 
people of all countries for which, with you, we drew the sword”. 

When good people got into trouble they must be very careful not to 
get at loggerheads with one another. That was what the common 
enemy was always trying to bring about, and, of course, in bad luck a 

t of things always happened which played into the enemy’s hands. 
Here in London, he went on, the people were bearing up unflinchingly. 
[hey were waiting for the long-promised invasion—so were the fishes. 
Now, in 1940, they had command of the sea; in 1941 they would have 
command of the air, and he asked his hearers to remember what that 
meant. Hitler had by force and treachery managed to subjugate for the 
time most of the finest races in Europe, and “‘his little Italian accomplice 
is trotting along hopefully and hungrily, but rather wearily and very 
timidly, at his side’. They both wished to carve up France and her 
[mpire as if it was a fowl, but Hitler was not thinking only of stealing 
territory. “‘I tell you truly what you must believe’’, he said. “This evil 
man, this monstrous abortion of hatred and deceit, is resolved on 
nothing less than the complete wiping out of the French nation and the 
disintegration of its whole life and future. By all kinds of sly and savage 
means he is plotting and working to quench for ever the foundations of 
characteristic French culture and French inspiration to the world. 
7 Europe, if he has his way, will be reduced to one uniform Bocheland, 

o be exploited, pillaged, and bullied by his Nazi gangsters’. 

He appealed to the people to rearm their spirits before it was too late, 
and said he would never believe that the soul of France was dead or that 
her place among the great nations had been lost for ever. Retribution 
would come for Hitler’s crimes; “‘the story is not yet finished, but it will 
not be so long. We are on his track, and so are our friends across the 
Atlantic Ocean’. The British people asked of France that if she could 
not help them at least she would not hinder them. ‘“‘Remember’’, he 

said, ‘‘we shall never stop, never weary, and never give in, and that our 
whole people and Empire have vowed themselves to the task of cleans- 
ing Europe from the Nazi pestilence and saving the world from a new 
Dark Age’. 

He urged them not to believe, as the German-controlled wireless told 
them, that Britain sought to take their ships and colonies. What she 
sought was “‘to beat the life and soul out of Hitler and Hitlerism. 
| : it alone, that all the time, that to the end. We do not covet anything 
irom any nation except their respect”’. 

Mr Churchill ended with an exhortation to the people to be of good 
heer, as ‘‘the morning will come’’ 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


1. Against Germany 


October 15 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that London and , 
Midland town were the chief objectives in the night’s raids, whic} 
were on a somewhat smaller scale than the previous night. A number 
of fires were started, and houses and industrial buildings were damaged 
and in the London area a number of people were killed. In the Midlands 
the casualties were less numerous. Bombs were also dropped in the 
Home Counties, in several other districts in England, and in Wales 
but caused little damage and few casualties. In London a suburbay 
shelter received a direct hit, and among buildings in Central Londoy 
destroyed or badly damaged were a church, a club, a cinema, a musi 
hall, and some blocks of flats. An evening bulletin stated that ther 
had been several attacks during the day, and a few bombers penetrate: 
to London in the morning. Bombs were dropped in the south and 
east, but the damage was not heavy, though some persons were killed 
Elsewhere few bombs were dropped and no serious damage was 
reported. Eighteen enemy machines were destroyed, and 15 British 
fighters were lost, but the pilots of 9 were saved. 

The operations over Germany during the night included an attack 
of over an hour on Berlin, in which the gasworks in the Danzigerstrasse 
were set on fire, and the Tempelhof railway yards, sidings near the 
Lehrte station, and other objectives in the city bombed. Direct hits 
were observed on several targets. Attacks were also made on the oil 
plants at Politz, near Stettin, Bohlen Rotha, Magdeburg, and Mei- 
burg, the harbour works at Boulogne and Le Havre, the docks at 
Hamburg, Emden, and Den Helder, railways at Gottingen, Lingen 
and Hanover, several aerodromes, and factories at Neuhaldensleben 
and near Wittenburg. The raid on Politz lasted 2 hours, and caused 
fires and explosions which spread until the works were on fire over an 
area estimated at nearly a square mile. At Bohlen also very larg 
fires were caused, and at Magdeburg 18 explosions followed one sal\ 
of bombs. 

The German communiqué stated that London was heavily bombe¢ 
the previous day, and the effect of the day attacks was intensified b 
the night raids. In the area between Hyde Park and the India Docks 
heavy explosions were followed by huge fires. North of London dire: 
hits destroyed hangars and barracks at an aerodrome. Other bomber 
made low-dive attacks on a camp in the south of England, and cause¢ 
fires which were visible in mid-Channel. Railway installations m 
southern and central England were also heavily bombed. As usua: 
the enemy flew over Germany only after nightfall. The bombs droppe 
caused only slight material damage to non-military objectives an 
buildings, and casualties only to civilians. The Rudolf Virchow 
hospital, marked with a Red Cross, was again hit. The destructiot 
caused by British ‘planes at Le Havre and in Dutch territory W* 
particularly heavy. Numerous buildings were destroyed by fire, > 
that a part of the population was without a roof over its head. 
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October 16 

(he Air Ministry announced in the morning that in a heavy attack 
4 large number of bombs had been dropped in the London area during 
the night, but the damage was not as great as that done in the raids 
early in September. Among the buildings demolished were 2 schools, 
while 3 hospitals were damaged and several people killed. A town in 
the Midlands suffered its longest raid, and many fires were started, but 
all were promptly brought under control. Casualties included some 
persons killed, but were not numerous having regard to the scale of the 
attack. Several other districts in England and isolated points in 
Scotland and Wales were attacked, but the damage reported was not 
extensive. Two enemy bombers were destroyed over London. An 
evening bulletin stated that there had been hardly any enemy activity 
during the day, and bombs were reported only in one coast town in 
Scotland and at a point in the west country, with no damage or 
casualties. 

The Air Ministry’s report of operations over Germany during the 
previous night stated that the main attack was on the naval bases at 
Kiel and Hamburg. At Kiel bombs fell on the jetty of the torpedo-boat 
harbour, on the Marine Academy, the Deutsche Werke ship-yard, 
dockyards south-east of the main jetty, and the Germania yard, and 
a large oil fire was started in a series of attacks lasting 4 hours. Over 
20 railway centres were bombed, including Hamm and Soest, and a 
direct hit scored on a supply train near Lunen. Fires were started near 
oil tanks in a railway yard at Diisseldorf-Neuss and rail tracks were 
torn up at Halle junction. Other bombers attacked oil plants at Gelsen- 
kirchen, Magdeburg, and Salzerbergen, 2 oil depots near Kiel, docks 
at Duisburg, and targets at Cologne, Grevenbroich, Schoneback, 
Diisseldorf, and Neuhaldensleben. The Channel ports and the Cap 
Gris Nez gun positions were also bombed. All the aircraft returned 
safely. 

Coastal Command aircraft bombed Terneuzen, causing an immense 
fire, Flushing, where many hits were secured on the docks, Ostend, 
where the aerodrome was hit by a large number of bombs, Lorient, 
where the two power stations at the naval base were hit, Brest, where 
a chain of fires was started leading to 5 heavy explosions, and the 
Dutch harbours of Willensoord and Texel. A Heinkel float aeroplane 
was destroyed in the Channel. 

The Admiralty announced that a German convoy of 3 supply ships 
with 2 escort vessels had been destroyed. One cargo ship was of about 
7,000 tons, and the others were smaller. In addition, another vessel 
of some 7,000 tons had been attacked and hit with 3 torpedoes. During 
the night naval forces shelled Dunkirk and caused fires in the port. 

The German communiqué stated that the British Air Force, unable 
to attack military and industrial targets in Germany by day, continued 
its purposeless bombing of non-military targets, and therewith the 
civil population, by night. Houses, farms, and a hospital were hit in 
central and western Germany. The civil population again suffered 
fatal casualties. The German attacks on military targets in south and 
central England and above all the retaliatory raids on London were 
accordingly intensified. Strong formations flew unhindered during the 
day over southern England and dropped heavy bombs on London. 
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At night the attacks were increased, and over 1,000 ’planes bombed 
London, dropping nearly 1,000 bombs and hitting the targets ‘‘with 
remarkable precision’. 


October 17 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that London was again 
the chief objective of enemy raids during the night. Bombing was 
indiscriminate, a number of houses were demolished and _ severa] 
persons killed. Only a few industrial buildings were affected, however, 
and few fires were caused, all of which had been brought under control, 
Bombs were also dropped on Merseyside and on a town in the Midlands. 
In both the material damage was slight, but some casualties resulted, 
and few of them fatal. Attacks were also made on districts in the Home 
Counties, in south-east and south-west England, in Wales, and at 
isolated points in England and Scottand. Damage was done to property 
in several places, but the general extent of it was slight, and casualties 
were few. At Liverpool a communal shelter was hit, with loss of life, 
and in south-east England 2 hospitals were damaged. Four enemy 
machines were brought down. 

An evening bulletin reported a number of attacks against the south- 
east of England, mainly by machines flying at a great height. Large 
forces of fighters engaged them and split up the enemy formations, 
and only a few aircraft reached London. The damage reported was 
not great. Other enemy ‘planes dropped bombs on coast towns in 
Kent and at a few other points, with little effect. Five of the raiders 
were destroyed, and 3 British fighters were lost. In one of the after- 
noon attacks several bombs fell in Canterbury, damaging the Deanery 
and other houses, but the Cathedral was untouched. 

The operations against Germany, despite very bad weather, in- 
cluded a sustained attack on Kiel, where extensive fires were caused, 
and on Hamburg, Bremen, and Cuxhaven. The Leuna synthetic oil 
plant was also bombed, starting many fires, and direct hits were 
scored on munitions works and a power station in Saxony. Five 
machines failed to return. During the day Coastal Command aircraft 
attacked the power station of the naval base at Brest. During the 
afternoon long range guns shelled an enemy E-boat in the Straits of 
Dover. The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawlers Resolvo, 
Listrac, and Warwick Deeping, and the drifter Summer Rose. 

The German communiqué stated that attacks on “London and other 
objectives of military importance” in central and southern England 
had been continued, and a raid on an aerodrome south of Liverpool 
was particularly successful. At dusk the “retaliatory raids on London 
assumed large proportions’’, and fires were caused on both sides of th 
Thames. The News Agency reported that heavy bombs were dropped 
north-west of Waterloo Bridge, and north and south of the Royal 
Albert Docks, starting fires. Further attacks were made on towns in 
the Midlands and in the south of England, for instance on Birmingham 
and Liverpool. British ‘planes in the night dropped bombs within 
German territory without causing military damage. Residential 
quarters, however, were again hit in a number of towns, and a number 
of houses were damaged. 
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October 18 

fhe Air Ministry morning bulletin stated that the night attacks had 
been directed mainly against London, where the raid was the longest 
since they began, but bombs were also dropped on a town in the 
Midlands and on Merseyside, and there were isolated attacks in the 
south and elsewhere. Houses and buildings in many parts of the 
London area were hit, but the total damage was not severe. A fire 
station and a school were badly damaged, and a hospital on the 
outskirts of London was again hit, causing it to be closed because of 
continuous bombing. In a Midland town houses were hit, but only 
very slight damage was done to industrial buildings, and on Merseyside 
also the damage was almost entirely confined to dwelling houses. In 
both areas fires were started, but were speedily put out. A number of 
houses were damaged in other parts of the country, but reports in- 
dicated that the casualties had been small. Four enemy aircraft were 
destroyed during the night, and 3 British fighters were lost. 

An evening bulletin stated that the only raids during the day had 
been by a very small number of single machines. Bombs were dropped 
on a place in southern Scotland and at a few places in south-east 
England. In a Hampshire town a few houses were damaged and 
there were some casualties, but elsewhere both damage and casualties 
were slight. 

fhe Air Ministry announced that owing to bad weather all R.A.F. 
bomber operations were cancelled on the night of Oct. 17. 

A joint Admiralty and Air Ministry bulletin stated that a force of 
4 German destroyers had been sighted the previous morning, steaming 
west off Brest. British light forces endeavoured to bring them to 
action and in the afternoon a cruiser engaged them at extreme range 
about 100 miles south-west of Land’s End. The enemy destroyers 
retired precipitately on being engaged, and in the failing light were 
able to escape into Brest. Meanwhile the enemy aircraft made two 
attacks on the British ships but obtained no hits, and no damage was 
sustained by any of them. Coastal Command bombers attacked the 
enemy during the pursuit, and a bomb fell close to the bow of one 
destroyer, but the results of the attack could not be ascertained owing 
to darkness. The Admiralty stated also that 3 enemy trawlers had been 
attacked by a patrol of light craft off the French coast the previous 
afternoon, and one of them had been sunk. 

Long range guns on both sides of the Straits of Dover were in action 
during the day. 

The German communiqué stated that bomber formations had at- 
tacked London and important military objectives the previous day, 
and had destroyed important plant in the East End of London, at 
Deptford station, and in districts north of the Thames. Continuous 
attacks were made during the night on docks and factories in London, 
Liverpool, and Birmingham. British aircraft had not penetrated into 
Keich territory the previous day. 

At sea a battle took place between detroyers and a British cruiser 
unit escorted by destroyers. ‘Our destroyers attacked the enemy”, 
it went on, ‘“‘and scored a torpedo hit on a warship. The enemy there- 
upon broke off the engagement, and aircraft were sent to pursue them. 
(he German-destroyers returned to their base without having suffered 
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damage’. The communiqué also claimed that motor torpedo-boats 
had sunk 2 enemy armed merchantmen and 2 tankers in a raid off the 
British south coast, and that a submarine had been destroyed by an 
army battery and dive bombers near Le Havre. Concentrations of 
ships in Dover harbour were effectively shelled by coast artillery. 


October 19 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks 
continued through the night over a wide area, though London and the 
Midlands received the chief attention. Bombs dropped at random in 
the London area damaged shops, houses, and some industrial property, 
and caused some fatal casualties. A town in the Midlands was also 
attacked heavily and a number of fires started, while buildings of all 
kinds were damaged, but elsewhere in that area the damage was slight 
and casualties not heavy, though some were fatal. Attacks were made 
in other districts, including Merseyside and several widely separated 
places in south-eastern England, causing damage and a few casualties. 
An early evening bulletin reported little enemy activity during the 
day, though a few isolated aircraft had dropped bombs in Kent. One 
of them, a bomber, was shot down. A single machine also dropped 
several bombs in the Midlands, but little damage was reported. A 
second bomber was shot down in the south-west of England. Later in 
the afternoon a formation of fighters penetrated inland towards London 
but no reports of bombs had been received. 

The Air Ministry announced that German dockyards were the main 
targets of the raids the previous night, and successful attacks were 
made at Kiel, Hamburg, Emden, and Liibeck. In the Ruhr the alu- 
minium plant at Lunen was hit and violent explosions caused, and at 
the port of Duisberg a long line of fires was started. The railway at 
Schwerte, Dortmund, and Osnabriick was also bombed, and the 
aerodrome at Stade. 

The German communiqué stated that despite bad weather reprisals 
against London had continued, and a vital waterworks had been 
destroyed. In south and central England direct hits were scored on 
arms factories, and military camps were destroyed. Attacks on 
Liverpool port facilities and arms works at Birmingham caused 
numerous fires. During the night heavy bombs were dropped on 
London, destroying dock establishments and industrial plants on 
both banks of the Thames. 

Enemy high speed boats attempted to approach German supply 
ships, but were driven off and fled under cover of a smoke screen. 
During the night enemy 'planes dropped bombs at places in North and 
West Germany without doing any military damage, but a number of 
private houses were again hit. 


October 20 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks 
during the night were on a somewhat larger scale than recently, and 
in the early hours of darkness there were three heavy attacks against 
London, the Midlands, and towns in the north-west respectively. 
That against London lasted nearly all night, and damage was done to 
many houses and other buildings, including 2 hospitals and some 
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ats i public shelters, over a widespread area: Many fires were started, but 
the [% were soon put out or controlled. A number of people were killed and 
an injured. In the Midlands the attack was almost confined to one town, 
of where a few fires were started, and damage and casualties were caused. 
> In the north-west slight damage was done on Merseyside and a few 
> other towns in the area. A few people were killed, but the total of 
casualties was small. Elsewhere bombs fell at widely separated points, 
cks but did littke damage. An evening communiqué stated that several 
the ’ times during the morning and afternoon enemy aircraft, mostly fighters 
1 in ~ and fighter bombers, crossed the Kent coast and flew at a great height 
‘ty, towards London and the Thames Estuary. Some succeeded in reaching 
ilso ~ the Lordon area, and bombs were dropped there and in Kent and 
all » Essex, but the damage so far reported was not heavy nor the casualties 
ght > numerous. No bombs were reported in other parts of the country. 
ade Seven enemy ’planes were destroyed. Three British fighters were 
ted lost, but all the pilots were saved. 
les. [he Admiralty announced that naval aircraft had attacked the 
the seaplane base at Troms6, securing many hits and starting fires. A 
me supply ship was almost certainly damaged by near misses. One 
ped machine came down in neutral territory, but the crew were known to 
A . be safe. 
r in R.A.F. bombers attacked the French coast early in the evening from 
ion Calais to Boulogne, where for some time bombs were reported to be 
falling at the rate of 100 a minute. An artillery duel also took place 
ain across the Straits. Only one casualty was reported at Dover. 
ere The Admiralty announced the loss of the patrol vessel Girl Mary. 
lu- The Air Ministry bulletin on operations over Germany during the 
l at night stated that they were on a very reduced scale owing to bad 
at weather, but Osnabriick railway yards and an aerodrome in northern 
the Holland were attacked. All the machines returned safely. 

. The German communiqué stated that the attacks on London and 
sals other important war objectives had been continued the previous day, 
een and in the night strong detachments bombed London continuously. 
on Hits causing fires, explosions, and columns of flame over 3,000 feet 
on high were scored north-west of the India Docks, at the Greenwich 
sed gas works, the Handley-Page aircraft works, a big water works, and 
on several railway stations. Heavy bombers attacked Liverpool harbour, 
on factories at Coventry, and other armament centres. The enemy 

attempted no attacks on German territory. The News Agency claimed 
ply that fires were caused at the gas works at Fulham and that the lines 
‘en. at Waterloo station were hit. 
and The communiqué also claimed that in a U-boat attack on a convoy 
- of : the previous night 17 merchant ships had been sunk, and that in 2 days 

$27,000 tons of enemy merchant shipping had been destroyed. 

. October 21 

cks _ The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the main attacks 
and in the night were directed against London and the Midlands. In London 
inst some people were killed and injured, and damage was done to buildings, 
ely. including many dwellings. In the Midlands the attack was chiefly on 
» to one town, though bombs were dropped in several other districts. 
yme 


Some people were killed and houses and other buildings damaged. 
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In many other areas, including South Wales, bombs were dropped 
during intermittent or isolated attacks. In the great majority of cases no 
harm resulted, but in a few places buildings were damaged and casualties 
caused, a few of them fatal. In London the places damaged included 
a hospital, an institution for the blind, and several raid shelters, and 
in one Midland town another hospital was hit. Four enemy machines 
were destroyed during the night. An evening bulletin stated that a 
number of single aircraft crossed the south coast in the morning; some 
reached London and a small number penetrated to the Midlands and 
north-west. These activities were repeated later on a smaller scale. 
Bombs were dropped in the London area, mostly in the outskirts, and 
houses and a block of flats were damaged. Casualties were slight but 
included some killed. In Lancashire a factory was damaged, and at 
several points on the Channel coast further damage was also done. In 
one north-west inland town a raider made a dive attack and also 
machine-gunned a road. Bombs killed 2 people, but the firing hit no 
one. In a south-east coast town a market was hit, and buildings wer 
also badly damaged at places on the south coast and in the London 
area. 

The R.A.F. operations over Germany included attacks during the 
night on Berlin, where the Guter Moabit railway yard was hit and 5 
fires started, a large building set on fire in the heart of the city, and 
the railway yards at Putlitzstrasse, the Lehrter station, and at Charlot- 
tenburg all heavily attacked and many fires caused. Other objectives 
bombed were the docks at Hamburg and Wilhelmshaven, where a 
large ship was believed to have been hit, the oil refineries at Cologne 
and Gelsenkirchen, aluminium works at Lunen and Grevenbroich 
Krupp’s works at Essen, docks at Emden and Diisseldorf, barge fleets 
in the Dortmund-Ems Canal near Miinster, industrial plants in the 
Ruhr, railway centres and aerodromes, and the ports at Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Ostend, Dunkirk, and Flushing. At the aluminium works 
and oil plants, in particular, large fires were started, and it was believed 
that great damage was done. 

The German communiqué stated that the previous evening aircraft 
sank 3 strongly protected merchant ships off the British east coast 
Reprisal attacks continued on London and towns in south and central 
England, and docks and vital supply depots were successfully plastered 
with bombs. In the night bombs of all calibres were dropped on 
London, causing large fires both sides of the Thames, and works of th 
arms industry in central England and harbour works on the west coast 
were also attacked successfully. Enemy ‘planes flew over German) 
and dropped bombs on Berlin and elsewhere, but the only material 
objective hit was a railway line in Western Germany, and communica- 
tion was not cut. In residential quarters some houses were demolished 
and several civilians killed. 


October 22 
The Air Ministry morning bulletin stated that the enemy nigh! 
attacks had been mainly against the Midlands, London, and Mersey- 
side, one town in the Midlands having been singled out and a good dea! 
of damage done, with casualties, some of them fatal. In the London 
area, also, damage was done to buildings of all kinds, and some peopl 
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killed and injured. In Merseyside the damage was chiefly to houses, 
and some fires were started, but were soon put out or brought under 
control. Casualties included a few fatal cases. Damage and casualties 
were also caused in a town in the north-east, and in several other parts 
of England and South Wales a small amount of damage was done. 

isualties were few, but included some people killed. An evening 
bulletin stated that attacks during the day had been on a very small 
scale. Some damage was done in sporadic raids by single raiders on 
towns on the south-east coast, and a few people killed or injured. A 
force which crossed the coast near Dungeness was intercepted and was 
unable to penetrate to the London area. A few bombs were dropped 
in a south-east town, but reports so far received showed that very little 
damage was done. Three enemy machines were destroyed, and 6 
British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 2 were saved. Semi-official 
reports stated that at least 4 raiders were destroyed in fighting in the 
evening, when a large enemy formation was intercepted after crossing 
the Kent coast and driven back across the Channel. 

The Air Ministry announced that in operations over Germany day- 
light attacks had been made on Gravelines and Boulogne, hitting a 
merchant ship and damaging wharves and warehouses at the latter 
port. One enemy ship was also hit in an attack on a convoy off Dun- 


) kirk, and another, a vessel of nearly 2,000 tons, in a dive attack bya 


bomber near the Hook of Holland. During the night a heavy attack 


' was made on the Blohm and Voss yards at Hamburg, causing many 
large fires, and the oil refinery at Reisholz was so effectively bombed 
' that 14 fires were seen in the target area. Other places bombed were 


railway yards at Diisseldorf-Derendorf, the line south-west of Diissel- 
dorf, and the aerodromes at Stade and Offekerque (near Calais). 

An artillery duel took place for a short time across the Straits of 
Dover during the day. 

The Admiralty announced that the patrol vessels 0.6 and 0.7 had 
been sunk by enemy light craft. 

The German communiqué stated that numerous fires had been started 
in London the previous day when bomber units attacked the capital 


and other important targets in central and southern England. At 
_ Leyland and two other plants of the armaments industry important 


assembly and machinery shops were destroyed, and in attacks on 
aerodromes hangars and ’planes on the ground were destroyed. Re- 
taliatory raids on London and other towns at night continued, and 


' fires and explosions were observed at Birmingham, Coventry, and 
' Liverpool in plants of military importance. A number of bombs were 


dropped by planes which penetrated into Germany at night without 
causing military damage. 


October 23 

[he Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy activity 
during the night was on a much reduced scale, and, except for isolated 
incidents, ended before midnight. In the Midlands one town was the 
chief object of attack, and houses and other buildings were di imaged, 
starting fires. Casualties were not numerous, but some were fatal. In 
the London area, in the Home Counties, and at isolated spots in the 
west of England and South Wales some bombs were dropped, but 
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reports showed that damage and casualties were slight. An ey ening 
bulletin stated that there had been only a few attacks by single enemy 
aircraft during the day. Bombs had been dropped on a south coast 
town and at 2 places in London. There were no casualties except at 
one place in the London area, where the number was very small. Other 
reports stated that 3 bombs fell in an outlying London district, but no 
one was hurt. A few were also dropped in another part of London, ina 
town in the East Midlands, and in a town in Kent. Some houses 
were damaged at all these places, and casualties caused, a few of them 
fatal. One enemy ’plane was destroyed. No British machines were lost, 

No operations were carried out over Germany owing to adverse 
weather. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the minesweeper Dundalk. 

The German communiqué stated that during the day London and 
other military targets had been successfully plastered with bombs, and 
after dark reprisal attacks continued. Fires were started on both sides 
of the Thames, and concerns important to the war effort in Coventry 
and Birmingham received heavy hits. Enemy flights into German, 
had not occurred. 


October 24 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that London and the 
Home Counties were attacked at intervals during the night, but not 
on a heavy scale. Houses and shops were hit, but no reports of heavy 
damage or casualties had so far been received. A town in north-east 
England was also raided, causing a number of casualties, and at a few 
places in southern Scotland bombs were dropped, but casualties there 
were few. A later bulletin stated that neither in London and the 
Home Counties nor in the town in the north-east were the casualties or 
damage serious. An evening communiqué stated that during the daj 
a few enemy machines had crossed the coast singly, and had dropped 
bombs in the London area, Kent, Hampshire, and a country district 
in Somerset. Damage was done in London and a small number of 
people injured. In one town in Hampshire considerable damage was 
done to houses, but casualties were few. Two enemy: bombers were 
shot down, and one during the night. No British machines were lost. 

The Air Ministry reported the torpedoing by aircraft of 2 large enem) 
supply ships off the Frisian Islands the previous day, and the machine- 
gunning of a third off Trondheim. Air attacks on Germany included 4 
raid of 2 hours on Berlin, where two of the principal power stations 
and the Tempelhof, Lehrter, and Butliez-Strasse railway yards were 
hit, and attacks on the Magdeburg and Hanover oil plants, goods yards 
near Berlin and Hanover and at Frankfurt, docks at Emden, the Hook 
of Holland, Rotterdam, and Flushing, the Dornier factory at Wismar 
and a factory at Brunsbiittel. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawlers Velia and Lori 
Stamp. 

The German communiqué stated that on Oct. 22 Lonaon and other 
military targets in south-east England were successfully attacked bj 
light bombers. At dusk heavy bombers continued the retaliatory raids 
and new fires were caused on both sides of the Thames. Undertakings 
of military importance at Birmingham and Coventry were also bombed 
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During the night British ‘planes attempted to reach Berlin, but only 
single machines succeeded. They dropped mainly incendiary bombs 
on residential quarters and caused slight damage to buildings and a 
number of small fires, which were quickly put out. In one place a 
factory was hit, but the damage was only small. 


October 25 

The Air Ministry’s morning bulletin reported comparatively little 
enemy activity during the night. In one Midland town fires were 
caused, damaging commercial and public buildings and injuring a 
number of people, but fatal casualties were few. Elsewhere bombs were 
dropped mainly in south-east England, doing little damage. Raiders 
were also reported over the west country, two areas in Scotland, a 
Welsh area, and twice over Liverpool. The Ministry announced in the 
evening that enemy formations, mostly fighters ranging from 20 to 100 
machines, crossed the south-east coast in 4 main waves at intervals, 
flying at a great height. Most of them were split up and dispersed, but 
a few ‘planes reached the London area and dropped bombs there and at 
some points in south-east England. Houses were hit and a small 


' number of people killed and others injured. Seventeen of the enemy 
_ were destroyed, and 10 British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 7 


were saved. Besides those destroyed many more Messerschmitts 
were known to have been badly damaged. 
British guns shelled a German convoy near Calais, and later went 


into action against German guns which started to shell a British convoy 
_ entering the Straits from the east. British aircraft also bombed the enemy 


gun positions and maintained a heavy attack on Calais and the coast 
as far as Boulogne for nearly an hour. Enemy aircraft then delivered 
an attack on the British convoy, but none of the ships were hit, though 
some of the bombs fell near by. 

The operations over Germany the previous day included armed 


_ reconnaissances of the enemy-occupied coast during which Ostend and 


Gravelines, a goods yards near Calais, and a convoy off Zeebrugge 


_ were bombed. During the night heavy attacks were made on the 


Putlitzstrasse and Lehrter railway yards and other objectives in 


' Berlin, on oil plants at Hamburg, Hanover, and Gelsenkirchen, docks 
_ and shipping at Hamburg, Cuxhaven, Bremerhaven, Wilhelmshaven, 
' Ijmuiden, Flushing, Ostend, Dunkirk, Rotterdam, Le Havre, and 


At 


Lorient, rail communications and goods yards at Emmerich, Miinster, 


' Hamm, Osnabriick, Bottrop, Siedenburg, and Duisburg, the power 


station at Hamburg, and several aerodromes. The attack on Hamburg 
shipyards lasted over 2 hours. One aircraft failed to return. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Swordfish had sunk 
a German torpedo boat off the French coast. They also announced the 
loss by enemy mine of the destroyer Venetia. 

lhe German communiqué stated that the enemy flew over north and 
west Germany during the night and attacked Hamburg, where fires 
and other damage were caused at several points in the city and harbour 
district. Weak forces, screened by clouds, reached Berlin, and dropped 
a lew bombs which caused roof fires, slight damage to buildings, and a 
larger fire at a timber yard. A few casualties, some of them fatal, 
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occurred there and at Hamburg. The German High Command ap. 
nounced that Italian bomber formations had taken part in the air raids 
on England the previous day, and that “by boldly executed attacks 
and well-aimed bombs they obtained great successes against harbour 
works in the east of Britain’. The News Agency stated that the 
raiders over England had scored hits on the Commercial Docks, the 
western fringe of Hyde Park, and the centre of London, and that 


” 


“innumerable large fires’’ were observed. At Bromley a factory 
received a direct hit and a resultory explosion showed it must have 
been an ammunition factory. 


October 26 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy activity 
had been on a larger scale and more widespread than recently, and 
many incidents had been reported, but most of them were small and 
in very few cases was substantial damage done. The areas chiefly 
affected were London, a Midland town, and several points in one 
district on the east coast of Scotland. In London nearly all the damage 
was to private houses; three large fires were caused, but were brought 
under control. Casualties were not heavy. In Midland towns there 
were several fires, and some houses and factories were damaged, and 
in Scotland several small coast towns were affected and buildings and 
services hit, but the casualties were very few. An evening bulletin 
reported raids on Kent during the day by aircraft, few of which reached 
London. Some bombs were dropped in the London area, and in places 
in south-east England, and a number of casualties were reported, some 
of them fatal. Damage was also done in a West Midland town by 
a single aircraft. Six enemy machines were destroyed, and 2 British 
fighters were missing. 

The Air Ministry report on operations against Germany stated that 
Coastal Command machines attacked the electric power station at 
Brest in the night, and during the day carried out a torpedo attack on 
shipping off the Norwegian coast and sank a supply vessel of 2,500 tons. 
They also destroyed one of a strong force of enemy fighters. Two of 
the British machines were lost. A Bomber Command machine shot 
down an enemy seaplane in the North Sea. 

The operations over Germany and occupied territory included a 2 
hour attack on Kiel, where a long line of fires was seen, and the bombing 
of military targets at Hamburg, Bremen, Hanover, Cuxhaven, Amster- 
dam, Den Helder, Ostend, and Antwerp. Factories near Kassel and 
Osnabriick and aerodromes at Cuxhaven, Hammstede, Schipol, and 
Evere were also attacked. 

The German communiqué reported air attacks on London and 
“important objectives in southern England’ the previous day, i 
which railways and factories in the district east of Battersea Park 
were frequently hit. In the night heavy bombers attacked with good 
effect London, Liverpool, and Birmingham, harbours in south and west 
England, and aerodromes in the Midlands. Enemy ’planes dropped 
bombs in various areas in Germany during the night, which all fell in 
open spaces. An attic was set on fire. 

The News Agency reported that the liner Empress of Britain had beet 
set on fire north of Ireland by aircraft bombs and seen to be sinking. 
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October 27 

The Air Ministry’s morning bulletin stated that enemy activity 
during the night covered a wide area, though the main attack was 
In London damage was done to 
buildings and fires were started, but they were soon put out or brought 
under control, and the casualties were not large. One Midland town 
was heavily attacked and many fires caused, some of them serious. 
The number of casualties was believed to be greater than in any 
previous raid. Attacks were also made on places in the south-east, and 
fires were started. Buildings were also damaged, but the casualties 
were not numerous. Isolated attacks were made elsewhere, but reports 
so far showed that damage was not extensive. In the London area at 
least 3 more hospitals, an orphanage, and more churches were damaged. 
An evening bulletin reported raids at intervals by ‘planes crossing the 
Kent coast, but few were able to reach London. Some bombs were 
dropped in the London area and in the south-east, and buildings were 
damaged at a few places, but the casualties were not heavy. In the 
late afternoon a district of Hampshire was bombed and several houses 
destroyed. Ten enemy ‘planes were shot down, and 8 British fighters 

were lost, but the pilots of four were saved. 
The operations over Germany included a 90 minute raid on Berlin, 
in which bombs of the heaviest type yet carried there were dropped on 
a power station and the main railway yards in the centre of the city. 


A large fire was started in the Brandenburg aero-engine factory at 


)Spandau. Other targets included the oil refineries at Stettin, Cologne, 


and Leuna, naval docks at Hamburg, Cuxhaven, and Bremen, the 
railway at Bremen, Dortmund, and Brussels, the ports of Flushing 
and Antwerp, and several aerodromes. 

» The German communiqué stated that the attacks on London and 
other places in south England and the Midlands were continued the 
previous day. The defence was strong in some places, but it was 


‘possible to plaster important military objectives successfully with 
Hbombs. During the night the attacks on London were continued 


without interruption, and numerous bombs were also dropped on 
factories in Birmingham and Coventry and on Liverpool port. Aero- 


)dromes in the north of Scotland were attacked by dive bombers, and 
yhangars and men’s quarters were set on fire. Enemy ’planes flew over 


Germany in the night and attempted to attack industrial plant. In 
pone place a factory was hit, and a workman killed. Bombs were dropped 
in Berlin, but, as in another large city, only dwelling houses were 


}damaged. In Belgium a number of civilians were killed and injured by 
}bombs and several houses hit. 





i 
: October 28 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that there had been less 
es activity and, over London, much less than the previous night. 
he main attacks were on north-east England and the Midlands, but 
ombs also fell in South Wales and in many points in other parts of 
‘ngland. Some damage and a number of fires were caused at Mersey- 
Side and in one Midland town: elsewhere the damage was limited mainly 
0 houses, and the casualties were almost entirely confined to one town 


pn the north-west. One Midland town was attacked 3 times and a town 
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in East Anglia several times during the night. At the latter omnibuses 
were machine-gunned, and at another East Anglia town a train was 
machine-gunned, but there were no casualties. Three of the bombers 
were shot down. An evening bulletin stated that there was not a great 
deal of enemy activity during the daylight hours, but a few bombs were 
dropped in East Anglia and the south-east. Very little damage was 
done. Four of the enemy were destroyed, and no British ’planes were 
lost. 

The Air Ministry’s report on operations over Germany stated that a 
successful attack had been made during the night, for the first time, on 
the Skoda works at Pilsen, causing many fires and explosions. The oil 
refineries at Hamburg, Ostermoor, Hanover, Gelsenkirchen, and 
Magdeburg were also bombed, the docks at Wilhelmshaven and 
Hamburg, goods yards at Krefeld, Hamm, Duisberg, and Mannheim, 
the ports at Rotterdam, Antwerp, Flushing, Ostend, and Lorient, and 
14 enemy aerodromes. These included Glisy, Magdeburg, and Schipol, 
and at all 14 fires were started. During the day Coastal Command air- 
craft attacked shipping and convoys off the Dutch and French coasts, 
One machine failed to return. 

The Admiralty announced that the Empress of Britain had been set 
on fire by enemy aircraft some 150 miles off the Irish coast, and after- 
wards sank. Some 598 survivors had been landed out of a total of 643. 

The German communiqué stated that attacks the previous day on the 
aerodrome at Henlow, North London, had set many hangars and 
buildings on fire, and that at other aerodromes on the Scots coast air- 
craft were destroyed on the ground. It also claimed that a big power 
works on the south coast was hit several times, that a successful dive 
attack was made on an arms works north of Liverpool, and that near 


York a train was derailed. In the night the raids on London increased in 
vigour, and industrial plants at Birmingham and Coventry and the 
port of Liverpool were also bombed successfully again. 


2. Against Italy 


October 15 

An Admiralty communiqué on the naval operations stated that 
during an extensive sweep in the Eastern and Central Mediterranean 
the cruiser Ajax made contact on Oct. 12 with 3 Italian destroyers 0! 
the Airone class (679 tons) about 80 miles south-east of Sicily, and sank 
2 outright. Shortly afterwards she sighted a force of one heavy cruiser 
and 4 destroyers. She crippled one of the latter, and the remainder 0! 
the force escaped in the darkness. The cruiser York came to support 
Ajax, but no further contact was made with the enemy that night 
The damaged enemy destroyer was located at dawn in tow of another 
destroyer, but on the arrival of the Ajax the latter slipped the tow and 
made off at fast speed under cover of a smoke screen. It was thet 
ascertained that the damaged destroyer was the Artigliere, of 1,62) 
tons. Her crew began to abandon ship and the British forces allowed 
them half an hour for this and then sank her by gunfire. The Yor 
dropped rafts to supplement the boats for the survivors and a wireless 
message was sent out on the Italian commercial wave-length giving 
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heir position. This was done despite the fact that it compromised 
he position of the British forces. The weather was fine and Sicily at no 
reat distance. The experience of the sinking of the Bartolomeo Colleont, 
vhen rescuing destroyers were bombed by Italian aircraft, made it 
npossible for the British ships to take any further measures for the 
aiety of the Italian survivors. It was known, moreover, that an Italian 
»ir concentration and a submarine were in the vicinity. 

Ajax had only a few casualties, and was damaged only superficially 
»nd above the waterline. York suffered no damage or casualties. 

After the actions the British light forces were attacked by aircraft 
or over 4 hours, but no ships suffered either damage or casualties, 
vhile 4 enemy planes were shot down, and 2 more probably destroyed. 

On the night of Oct. 13 the Fleet Air Arm attacked Lago in the 
jodecanese and hit and set on fire barracks, workshops, hangars, and 
» petrol tank. All the machines returned safely. A submarine success- 

ully shelled military objectives at Savona, sank a 5,000 ton armed 
igo ship off Genoa and another of 3,000 tons in the Vado Roads. 
hnothe r ped irine sank a 3,000 ton supply ship off Naples, and a third, 
» supply ship of some 800 tons off Benghazi. 

On the night of Oct. 12 naval units in co-operation with the R.A.F. 
helled enemy troops at Sidi Barrani. 

rhe Air Ministry announced that on Oct. 13-14 a series of raids were 
arried out on Benghazi. The largest ship in the port received a direct 
it, and the jetty and wharves were damaged and set on fire. Bombs 
also fell on the main mole, the barracks, buildings on the water front, 
pnd on a medium-sized vessel, and a very large fire was started near the 
ea-plane hangar. All the aircraft returned safely. 

Bardia and the camp at Buq-Buq were also bombed, and in Eritrea 
pn attack on Gura caused a series of explosions. Eight buildings were 
butted by fire, and 3 hangars were bombed with success. 

the Italian communiqué stated that the British ships, already badly 
lamaged, had been overtaken in the Eastern Mediterranean by aircraft, 
vhich attacked them with notable results. A torpedo-carrying machine 
orpedoed a cruiser below the forward gun turret, and a transport ship 
eceived a direct bomb hit. Additional severe damage was inflicted on 
he British units. 

In Northern Africa raids were carried out on aerodromes at El Daba, 
Fuka, Maaten Bagush, Seviabu, and Smeit with evident results. 
ritish patrols were repulsed east of Sidi Barrani. Benghazi was 
ombed again, and 2 people wounded and 8 private houses damaged, 
but there was no damage to military objectives. Raids on Bardia and 
ollum caused one wounded but no notable damage. 


October 16 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a raid on Benghazi the previous day 
n which direct hits were scored on the mole and incendiary bombs 
tropped on the railway stations and sidings. Raids were also made 
n Bardia, Capuzzo, Derna, Tobruk, and Sollum, barracks and military 
oncentrations being effectively bombed. All the aircraft returned 
salely. Diredawa was attacked, and direct hits secured on stores, 
buildings, and the railway, and at Massawa the barracks were effectively 
ombed by aircraft from the Sudan. 
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Alexandria was raided, after 24 days’ rest, but the bombs dropped 
in the desert, and no one was hurt. Aden was also attacked, but all th 
bombs fell harmlessly in an open space. 

The Admiralty announced that the cruiser Liverpool had_ bee, 
damaged by an aerial torpedo in the operations of Oct. 12 and 13, py 
was now safely in port. Casualties were not heavy. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that the submarine Toéi had sunk ; 
British submarine of the Perseus class (2,200 tons) in the Centr 
Mediterranean the previous evening. In North Africa the Air For: 
bombed the aerodromes at Bir Kenays, El Daba, Assaba, Maate 
Bagush, Fuka, and Bir Abusmayt, and the barracks at Matruh, scoring 
direct hits on all, without suffering any loss. British raids on Bardia 
Sollum, Derna, and a camp south-west of Sidi Barrani caused in all on 
death and injury to 5 people. Another, on Benghazi, sank a motor boa 
and did notable damage to houses, but hurt no one. In East Afric: 
raids on Ras Gasa, near Massewa, Diredawa, and Hargeisa caused n 
victims or damage. 


October 17 

No communiqués were issued from Cairo. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the British cruiser torpedoed and 
sunk by an aeroplane, as mentioned in the communiqué of Oct. 15, was 
the Liverpool. Italian aircraft had bombed the aerodromes at Fuka 
Kassoba, and Aba, and fortifications in the Bagush zone and at Matruh 
A British raid on Tobruk damaged some large buildings and 45 privat: 
houses and destroyed 9 sheds. There were no victims. Bombs droppei 
at Derna caused no damage or casualties. In East Africa British 
positions south of the Daga River post were attacked and the enemy 


put to flight, abandoning transport and material. Perim was als 
attacked, 11 British aircraft destroyed on the ground, and an ammuni- 
tion depot and some cars blown up. 


October 18 

The R.A.F. in Cairo stated that in a raid on Tobruk on the night 0! 
Oct. 15-16 a fire was started near the naval barracks, and bombs tel 
across 3 ships. In a later raid bombs were seen to fall on military build- 
ings on the foreshore. Bardia and Sollum were also attacked, and «! 
the latter a stick of bombs fell across the fort. Eritrea was attacked on 
the night of Oct. 15-16, and at Gura two fires were started. Enem 
night attacks in the Ras el Kena area, east of Matruh, caused 1 
damage. On the night of Oct. 16-17 enemy raiders attempting to bom! 
Alexandria were driven off, and 2 subsequent attacks were also prevented 
by anti-aircraft fire. Bombs were dropped, but all fell in the sea or it 
the desert. Numerous reconnaissances over Abyssinia and Somalilané 
were also carried out by the South African Air Force. All the aircratt 
returned safely from all these operations. 

A later communiqué stated that on the night of Oct. 16-17 a successtt! 
raid on Benghazi was made and 2 ships unloading at the quayside wet 
hit. At Halfaya, near Sollum, motor transport was bombed, and in ai 
attack on a camp 20 miles south of Bug Bug all the bombs fell in th 
target area. On the night of Oct. 15-16 the barracks at Derna were 1 
by incendiary and H.E. bombs. The R.A.F. also reported that on th 
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wht of Oct. 13-14 in Egypt a train carrying many Beduin evacuees 
from the war area was bombed in a station, and several people killed. 
\ussolini had promised that he would not bomb the Egyptians during 
he Ramadan fast.) 

A Nairobi communiqué reported successful raids on Neghelli by the 
south African Air Force, which secured direct hits on an aerodrome 
wilding on Oct. 16, and the next day bombed motor transport, 
everely damaging at least 50 vehicles. 

The Italian communiqué reported further successful bombing of El 
Maba and Matruh, and of the aerodrome at El Ze-Kalam, near Alex- 
sndria, and motor columns along the road. Aden was again raided, 
wusing vast fires among all the objectives. A British raid on the 
‘jvilian port of Neghelli caused slight damage. 


October 19 

[he R.A.F. in Cairo reported several raids on -Gura, causing explos- 
jons and fires among buildings, and on Diredawa, where both the rail- 
vay and the aerodrome hangars were hit. Sollum and Benghazi were 
also attacked several times, bombs falling among naval vessels at the 
atter place, and in a raid on Rhodes direct hits were scored on admin- 
istrative buildings and on a hangar. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported an air attack on British warships in 
he Eastern Mediterranean in which a 10,000 ton cruiser was hit. On 
he Kenya border on Oct. 16 a British attack on the post at Liboi was 

ompletely repelled, and some white troops killed. The Italian losses 

vere 3 wounded. British raids on Gondar, Diredawa, and the railway 
near Harar caused one fatal casualty and a few injuries, while raids on 
Decamare, Neghelli, Gerilli, and Kassala caused no casualties and only 
slight damage. Another attack was made on Benghazi, but there were 
no casualties and no damage was done. Repeated attacks had been 
made on Rhodes, killing one native and injuring 2 others. Italian planes 
bombed Matruh, Maaten Bagush, Fuka, El Daba, and Bir Abusnet, 
causing fires and visible damage; also the airport of Siva, barracks, and 
camps, where direct hits were scored on all objectives. 


October 20 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported that on the night of Oct. 18-19 Bahrein 
Island had been bombed by 4 Italian machines, but very little damage 
vas done and there were no casualties. Some bombs fell on the main- 
and. Another communiqué stated that in air operations against 
Benghazi and Berka the previous day and on the night of Oct. 18 ships, 
arracks, military H.Q., and other targets were hit at the former, and 
at Berka the barracks were set on fire. West of Bardia bombs fell on 
arracks and on a large park of motor transport. On the night of Oct. 
18-19 another attack was made on Maritza, in the Dodecanese, but the 
lamage was not observed. At Diredawa hangars were bombed, and 
tres and explosions followed. It was also reported officially that 
Rhodes had again been bombed and direct hits scored on administrative 

uildings and a hangar, starting a fire. 

The South African Air Force raided Barentu aerodrome and destroyed 
8 enemy machines on the ground. 

Bombs were dropped in the outskirts of Cairo during the evening, 
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killing one fellah and injuring 6 others. No damage was done 
property. 

The Italian communiqué stated that on the previous day one of thei 
heavy bomber formations, after a flight of nearly 2,800 miles, ha 
attacked the oil centre of Bahrein and had repeatedly hit the refinerie 
pipe lines, depots, and petrol tanks, causing enormous fires. All th 
machines returned. In Egypt the barracks at Ras el Rum, the roa; 
east of Matruh, air force installations and barracks at Maaten Bagus) 
and Fuka, and the railway and air force buildings at El Gaba wer 
bombed, all the aircraft returning. British machines bombed Bardi; 
and Halfaya without causing victims or damage, and also renewed the 
attacks on Benghazi, where bombs fell in the port and on the centre oj 
the civilian part of the city, hitting some houses in the Moslem quarter 
There were no victims or damage to military objectives. Other aircraft 
attacked Barentu, Decamare, Massawa, and Todignac (near Lake 
Rudolf) causing very slight damage and some wounded. 


October 21 

The Air Ministry announced that the R.A.F. had made heavy attacks 
during the night on the Pirelli electrical accessory factory at Sesti Sar 
Giovanni and on the Fiat works at Turin. They also secured direct hit: 
on blast furnaces at Aosta, causing a large fire. 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported quiet on all fronts. An air raid on the outskir 
of Alexandria caused no damage. 

The Italian communiqué reported some “‘enemy air incursions whic! 
caused no damage”’ in North Africa, and stated that the Air Force had 
bombed the military installations at Abbas Wain (Kenya), the airpor 
at Wajir, and motorized columns on the Arbo and Wajir-Sherilli roads 
It also declared that in the raid on Perim reported on Oct. 17 two smal 
British warships were sunk. Enemy raids on Decamere, Asmara, Gur: 
Abur Dhas, and Massawa were without any consequence except at the 
first, where a man was killed and the barracks damaged. In British 
raids on Italy by aircraft coming from Switzerland a charitable institu: 
tion at Verona was hit and 3 people killed. In Pavia Province 2 houses 
were demolished, causing 4 deaths, and in Alessandria 3 houses wer 
damaged and one person killed. Near Savona fires were started in 
wood and a church was seriously damaged, but there were no casualties 
In two other localities bombs dropped in the open country. 


October 22 

The Admiralty announced that a convoy in the Red Sea had beet 
attacked on the night of Oct. 20-21 by 2 Italian destroyers which fire 
torpedoes and shelled the convoy. At daybreak the destroyer Kimber! 
damaged a destroyer identified as the Francesco Nullo, drove it ashor 
and then blew it up. The Kimberley received one hit from a shot 
battery, which reduced her speed and wounded 3 of the crew, but sit 
silenced 2 of the 3 shore guns. No other ship received any damage. 

The Air Ministry News Service announced that R.A.F. bombes 
had attacked an Italian destroyer in the Red Sea the previous 4a! 
securing a direct hit on her stern. In Egypt raids had been made 
working parties and transport between Sollum and Buq-Bugq, destro\ 
ing a number of vehicles. In Eritrea several raids were made on Asmat! 
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and Gura, starting fires and hitting tankers near workshops. In 
Abyssinia two raids made on Lake Tana damaged the aerodrome and 
caused 3 explosions, and at Tessenei direct hits were scored on build- 
ings. A Caproni bomber was brought down by the South African Air 
Force on the Kenya-Abyssinian border. 

A naval communiqué issued in Cairo stated that a number of bombs 
were dropped in the neighbourhood of Alexandria that morning, but 
only one person was injured and the damage was very slight. 


October 23 

lhe R.A.F. in Cairo announced that enemy parties between Buq-Buq 
and Sollum had been bombed and machine-gunned the previous day 
and direct hits scored on motor transport, water tanks, and a camp. 
In a night’raid on Dessie aerodrome direct hits were scored on a hangar 
and a bridge, at Assab buildings at the head of the pier were hit, at 
Bahar-Dar, on Lake Tana, bombs fell among stores and sheds, and at 
Danghela, south of the lake, 3 explosions were caused. Night attacks 
were also made on aircraft on the ground at Gura and Asmara, and ona 
fort at Kassala, where violent explosions occurred among transport 
vehicles. South African aircraft bombed Birikau for the 5th time, and 
started several fires. All the aircraft returned. Italian aircraft raided 
Perim on Oct. 22. Alexandria was again raided but there were no 
casualties. 

A semi-official report from. Khartoum stated that a motor patrol 
south-east of Kassala had engaged an Italian battalion near Tessenei 
and cut it to pieces, inflicting about 450 casualties and suffering no 
loss itself. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in enemy raids on the forces be- 
tween Sollum and Buq-Buq one man was killed and 4 wounded. The 
Air Force bombed Port Said naval base, and in East Africa attacked 
Bura, on the Tana River, bombing and machine-gunning petrol stores 
and anti-aircraft batteries. In the raid the previous day on Alexandria, 
which lasted 2 hours, violent explosions and many fires were caused 
among warehouses at the naval base. Enemy raids on Burgabo, in 
Kenya, and on the air fields of Asmara and Gura were unsuccessful. 


October 24 

G.H.Q. in Cairo stated that on the night of Oct. 22-23 an enemy 
camp east of Sidi Barrani was raided, a prisoner taken and 8 lorries 
destroyed. Sidi Barrani itself was also bombed from the air. The 
R.A.F. in Cairo reported another series of raids on Gura during the 
night, in which direct hits set buldings and dumps on fire; on Asmara 
where machines were attacked on the ground and several fires started; 
on Gondar, where a large fire was caused near the aerodrome; on Tes- 
senei; and on Kassala. At the last two places dive bombers attacked 
military concentrations. 

An Italian communiqué admitted the loss of the Francesco Nullo in 
the Red Sea, stating that she had been scuttled by her crew. 

The Italian communiqué reported an enemy attack on the position 
15 miles east of Sidi Barrani, which was repulsed with loss, and stated 
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that other enemy units which attacked positions south of Sidi Barrapj 
were routed and prisoners and army equipment captured. In East 
Africa the Air Force bombed Perim, and also machine-gunned enemy 
contingents at El Ducana. Enemy raids on Massawa and on the airport 
at Bahardar, on Lake Tana, caused a few casualties, and others op 
Alomata and Dessie in Abyssinia and on Decamere in Eritrea caused 
slight damage. Attacks on Assab, Asmara, Kassala, and Gura were 
completely ineffective. 


October 25 

G.H.Q. in Cairo announced a further successful patrol action outside 
Kassala on Oct. 23, and quiet on the other fronts. The previous day 
raids had again been made on Asmara, Gura, and Alomata, fires being 
started at Gura, followed by explosions. A camp near Gondar was also 
bombed and explosions caused, and troop concentrations near Kassala 
were attacked. A series of raids on Benghazi and the neighbouring 
airfield of Berka resulted in several fires, but the damage at the port 
could not be definitely assessed. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Regent had sunk an 
Italian supply ship of 6,000 tons in the Mediterranean. 


October 26 
The R.A.F. in Cairo reported further raids the previous day on 
enemy camps and transport at Sidi Barrani in co-operation with the 
Navy, in which fires were started and lorries destroyed. No damage or 
casualties were suffered in the operations. In a raid on Tobruk 
building in the barracks was demolished and an enemy fighter badly 
damaged. All the aircraft returned safely. 


The Italian communiqué claimed that raids on Matruh, Fuka, and 
El] Daba had inflicted evident damage and caused fires. British naval 
units shelled the positions east of Sidi Barrani without causing damage. 
Air formations bombed Tobruk, causing slight damage but no casual- 
ties. A British ’plane was brought down and 2 others probably de- 
stroyed. Gura, Assab, and Decamare were also raided, and at the first 
2 natives were wounded. 


October 27 

A Khartoum communiqué reported that on 4 successive nights during 
the week heavy air attacks had been. made on the army base at and 
around Gondar, and that a series of attacks on Kassala and Tessene! 
had caused much damage to the railway. 

The Italian communiqué reported that enemy raids on Assab 
Cherille, and Kassala were without success; in one on Metemma 2 were 
killed and 10 seriously injured. Buna and Debel were also raided. 
Italian aircraft attacked camps in East Africa. 


3. The Italian Attack on Greece 


At dawn on Oct. 28 Italian forces moved across the Albanian- 
Greek frontier in two main directions; eastward towards Florina, and 
south, towards Janina. The Greek advance posts resisted the attacks. 
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Italian aircraft at the same time raided Tatoi aerodrome, near Athens, 
and the bridge across the Corinth Canal. No serious damage was 
repo! ted. 

7 Greek communiqué stated that 15 aircraft attacked Patras during 
the morning, and attempted to bomb harbour installations, public 
buildings, and communications. Damage to property was insignificant. 
[It was also stated in Athens that their troops at one point had broken 
through the Italian defences, penetrating 8 miles into Albania. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA 

Oct. 23.—Reports reaching Greece stated that the Italian forces near 
the Greek frontier, numbering about 90,000, and the 60,000 near the 
Yugoslav frontier had been engaged for some time in building barracks 
and winter quarters, as well as fortifications. 

Oct. 28.—Italian forces advanced against the Greek frontier at 
dawn in the direction of Janina, and due east from Koritza in the 
direction of Florina. 


ALGERIA 

Oct. 14.—General Weygand telegraphed to Marshal Pétain stating 
that the population was loyal to the Vichy Government, and that “‘th 
people see in the arrival of your representative a proof that the Empir 
will have a place in the new order which is being prepared”’. 


ARGENTINA 

Oct. 17.—A company was formed in Buenos Aires to buy 3 German 
vessels laid up there, with the stipulation that they should not be used 
until after the war. (The British Government did not admit the transfer 
of enemy ships during hostilities). 

Oct. 18.—The British community telegraphed £20,000 to London as 
a gift for the purchase of war weapons. 

Oct. 27.—The Federal Court ordered the raiding and closing of 3 
German cultural and benevolent centres in Buenos Ayres. 


AUSTRALIA 

Oct. 16.—A Polish liner arrived in Sydney with 477 children from 
Great Britain, the only shipload in response to the Commonwealth's 
offer to find homes for them for the duration of the war. 

Oct. 22.—It was announced in Canberra that the Government had 
accepted the proposal of the Labour Party for the formation of a War 
Council. 

Oct. 26.—The Ministry was reconstructed as follows: Prime Minister 
Minister of Defence, and Co-ordination and Information, Mr 
Menzies; Treasurer, Mr. Fadden; Attorney General and Navy, Mr 
Hughes; Army, Mr. Spender; Postmaster-General and Vice-President 
of Executive Council, Senator McLeay; Air and Civil Aviation, Mr 
McEwen; the Interior, Senator Foll; Commerce, Sir Earle Page; 
External Affairs, Social Services, and Health, Sir Frederick Stewart 
Supply Development and Munitions, Senator McBride; Customs, 
Mr. Harrison; and Labour and National Service, Mr. Holt. The last was 
a new Department, to deal with problems of labour and industria! 
relations and of the effective use of man-power. 

Oct. 28.—Mr. Menzies announced that the War Cabinet would com- 
prise himself, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Fadden, Mr. Spender, Mr. McEwen, and 
Mr. Foll. Mr. Menzies, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Fadden, and Mr. Spender would 
be permanent members of the Advisory War Council. 
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BASUTOLAND 
Oct. 19.—The Paramount Chief announced that he was making a 
gift of £150,000 to the British Government for fighter aircraft. 


¥ 


BELGIAN CONGO 

Oct. 27.—General de Gaulle broadcast from Leopoldville an appeal to 
all French peoples, announcing that he had decided to appoint a 
Council of Defence of the Empire, which would perform all the duties 
of a War Government of all French territories which were fighting on or 
would fight on. He declared that ‘‘a few infamous politicians are 
delivering up the Empire of France. Be prepared! Stand to your 


arms. 

He announced his first Order, reading: “‘As long as the French 
Government and a representation of the French people do not exist 
normally and independently from the enemy, powers formerly per- 
formed by the Chief of State and by the Council of Ministers will be 
exercised by the leader of the Free French Forces, assisted by the 
Council of Defence. These powers will be enforced in consonance with 
the laws existing in France on June 23, 1940”. 

lhe members of the Council of Defence were General Catroux, Vice- 


» Admiral Muselier, General de Larminat, M. Eboué, M. Sautot, General 


Sice, Prof. Cassin, Father Thierry d’Argentieu, and Col. Leclerc. 


BELGIUM 
Oct. 20.—American reports stated that a fine of 3 million francs had 
been imposed on a district of Liége Province for acts of sabotage, and 


- that some former prisoners of war had been rearrested owing to the 


cutting of German military cables. 

Oct. 22.—The Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs reached 
London from Spain and joined the Ministers of Finance and of the 
Colonies, who had already established the Belgian Government in 
London. 

Oct. 24.—The Minister of Finance, broadcasting from London in 
English, declared that the aim of the Government was the liberation of 


_ Belgium and the liberation of their King, who was a prisoner of war; 


the restoration of their country’s territorial integrity and of her inde- 
pendence. The Government would act in full agreement with the 


4 British Government, and already a Belgian unit was entrusted with the 
| defence of a sector in England. All Belgian shipping had been placed 
» at the disposal of Britain; and all the resources of the Congo had been 


made available for war requirements. 
[he Colonial Minister, broadcasting in Flemish to South Africa, 


» emphasized that their African Empire was in principle considered a 
| member of the family forming the British Commonwealth of Nations, 


and “we desire to act accordingly”. The Belgian Army in the Congo 


_ Was ready; it was a complete army and its moral was high. The Belgian 
} Congo had equipped the British forces in Africa with sanitary services, 


a hospital, and a mobile hospital. 
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BULGARIA 


Oct. 15.—Reports were current in Sofia that Bulgarians friendly to 
Russia had information that Russia and Turkey were negotiating a 
pact of military assistance. 

Oct. 16.—The German Minister of Education arrived in Sofia with a 
large staff. The British Minister saw the King and afterwards left for 
Istanbul. 

The signature was announced of a financial agreement with Germany, 
which had the object of restricting Bulgarian trade to Germany and 
occupied countries. 

Reports were current that the Germans had established anti-aircraft 
listening posts at Plovdiv and Palanka, and that submarines had arrived 
by the Danube. 

Oct. 17.—The Government were understood to have made it known 
that they would not be parties to any movement directed against any 
other Balkan Power. 

The Minister of Agriculture in Rome. (See Italy). While in Berlin, M 
Bagrianoff was reported to have made a speech in which he called on 
the Almighty to bless the German people with victory over Great 
Britain. Reports were also current that both Hitler and Ribbentrop 
had refused to receive him during his visit to Germany. 

The German Education Minister opened the German Institute in 
Sofia, and promised that Bulgaria should receive what she deserved in 
the new Europe. 

Oct. 18.—King Boris received the German Education Minister. 

The Agrarians were understood to be co-operating with the Com- 
munists in a campaign of propaganda against German influence. Col. 
Velcheff, whom the King had recently pardoned, was reported to bx 
co-operating with the Agrarians. (He was a South Slav leader who wished 
for an understanding with Yugoslavia.) 

Estimates of the number of German “‘tourists’’ in Bulgaria gave the 
total as 10,000. ‘ 

Oct. 19.—The King received in audience von Tvardowski, head of the 
Cultural Department of the Reich Foreign Office. 

Oct. 28.—The King, in the Speech from the Throne, declared that 
“‘supported by the confidence of the people, we shall safeguard Bul- 
garia’s neutrality’, and emphasized the ‘complete readiness of ever) 
Bulgarian to defend the independence of his country’. He also said 
that their political and economic relations with the Soviet Government 
continued to develop happily; and in another passage stated that ‘the 
Bulgarian people are inspired with deep gratitude to the great leaders 
of Germany and Italy. Our relations with Yugoslavia and Turkey are 
animated by the treaties which bind Bulgaria to them’’. 


BURMA 

Oct. 17.—The road from Lashio across the Chinese border was re- 
opened to traffic at midnight. Very large quantities of supplies for 
China were accumulated at the roadhead. A new Chinese bank, thi 
Bank of Communications, opened a branch in Rangoon. 
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CHINA 


CANADA , 

Oct. 17.—A contingent of 16 Argentinian recruits for the Air Force 
reached Ottawa and were enrolled. They were of British blood. 

Oct. 18.—The Minister of Munitions announced that up to the end of 
September the Government had placed war orders for $390 million, 
and the British Government, for $134 million. Within the past 3 
months 645 new aeroplanes had become available for the Canadian? 
Air Force, and fresh orders for ‘planes to a value of $35 million had 
been placed. 

The Air Minister said 16 training schools would be operating by the 


~ end of the year, and there were 4,932 airmen in training or on the wait- 
» ing list, and 17,000 who had attested but not been called up. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Oct. 22.—The first lorries reached Kunming from Lashio, which they 


' had left on Oct. 18. 


Oct. 27.—Official circles in Chungking denied reports of peace moves 


between China and Japan, and declared that there was greater deter- 
_ mination than ever to carry on the war of resistance. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 
Oct. 15.—The Chinese announced the capture of Chapoo, in Hangchow 


- Bay, and claimed to have destroyed 14 enemy aircraft in a surprise 
» attack on Ichang on Oct. 13. 


They also claimed to have repulsed the Japanese drive in western 


| Chekiang, and to have recaptured Lingan, which the Japanese had 
» captured on Oct. 9. 


Japanese reports, through the Domei Agency, stated that over 2,000 


b| Chinese had been killed in an offensive in south-east Anhwei in which 
_ the Japanese had captured Suancheng (formerly Ningkuo) south-east 
> of Wuhu, on Oct. 12. 


Oct. 16.—Another raid on Chungking resulted in the wrecking of the 


_ American Methodist Mission. 


Oct. 17.—The western suburbs of Chungking were bombed by 18 
Japanese machines. 
Oct. 25.—Chungking was raided and a large fire started. 


SOUTH CHINA 
Oct. 18.—Japanese naval aircraft raided Kunming, and claimed to 
have severely damaged munition factories and military establishments. 
They also made an attack on the Burma Road within a few hours of its 
opening. 
Oct. 20.—The Japanese reported a second raid on the Burma Road, 
when an important bridge was attacked. Kunming was also bombed 


- again, and British and French Church property damaged. A raid was 


made, for the first time, on Kochiu, in Southern Yunnan, a centre of 
tin mines. 
Oct. 26.—The Japanese again bombed the Burma Road. They also 
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raided Kunming and shot down an air liner of the Sino-German 
Eurasia Co. B 

The Chinese denied that the Mekong River bridge was damaged in 
air attacks on the Burma Road, and claimed that traffic was proceeding 
as usual. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 
Oct. 18.—The Shanghai Municipal Police, acting under warrants 
issued by the local Chungking Court, raided the Estonian Consulate and 
seized the archives. They were accompanied by a Soviet official. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Oct. 16.—The harvest was reported to be a complete failure, being 
less than 45 per cent of the normal crop and of poor quality, while the 
yield of potatoes was stated to be 2 million tons, or only 37% per cent 
of the normal. Fruit and vegetables were scarce, and transport 
difficulties prevented supplies reaching the towns. 

Large numbers of Germans arrived in the country from the neigh- 
bourhood of Berlin owing to air raids. Czechs were expelled from 
villages near Prague to make room for them, and in some districts the 
inhabitants were given notice to leave by the end of the year. 

Oct. 25.—A military agreement with Great Britain was signed in 
London, providing for the organization and employment of the armed 
forces under British Command in its character as the Allied Hig! 
Command. The British Government would assist in the reconstitution 
of the forces, and had granted the necessary credits to finance this 
The personnel of the Air Force would be organized into Czech units 
attached to the R.A.F., and recognized as units of the Czecho-Slovak 
Air Force. The land forces would be organized out of the troops in 
Great Britain and the Middle East, and be completed by a mobilization 
of citizens living in the U.K. and by the drafting of volunteers from 
other countries. The units and formations would be commanded by 
their own countrymen. 

Oct. 26.—Exchange of telegrams between Dr. Benes and King George 
(See Great Britain.) 

Oct. 27.—Broadcast by Dr. Benes on eve of anniversary of Inde- 
pendence Day. (See Great Britain.) 


DENMARK 


Oct. 14.—Reports from Sweden stated that the ban on political meet- 
ings, imposed after the German invasion, had been lifted; also that 
Fritz Clausen, described as a potential Quisling, had organized a wide. 
spread campaign of agitation. 

Hr. Mdller, the Conservative and Nationalist leader who had just 
resigned from the Cabinet, was reported to be addressing meeting: 
throughout the country in which he described the Germans as thi 
enemy within the gates. 

Oct. 18.—Parliament, according to German reports, decided to extent 
compulsory labour service to all youths. 
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EGYPT 

Oct. 16.—It was announced that Mr. Eden had arrived in the 
country. 

Oct. 17.—El Balagh remarked that Great Britain would not send her 
own War Minister to Egypt if she was overburdened with the war at 
home. The visit meant two things—first, that Britain was resolved to 
hit back in the Middle East; secondly, that she felt certain of victory 


W both there and at home. 


Oct. 26.—The Prime Minister received Mr. Eden, who was afterwards 
entertained at the H.Q, of the National Committee of Free France in 


Cairo. He said that, thanks to them, France was beginning to live 


Fagain, and went on, “Britain is firmly resolved to restore France. 


) She does not seek any part of France’s territory or her empire. Never 


forget that, whatever happens, the very existence of the Free France 


> movement will ensure for your country the right to speak when the 
monstrous régime of Hitler and Mussolini has crumbled.”’ 


EIRE 
Oct. 19.—It was announced that the Government had protested to 


"the German Government against the bombing of the Eden Vale off 


© Waterford on Sept. 17. 

Oct. 26.—The Department of Defence announced that bombs had 
been dropped from an unidentified aeroplane during the night in open 
* country 2 miles from Rathdrum, Co. Wicklow. No one was injured, but 
slight damage was done. 





| 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
Oct. 21.—The final instalment of the War Loan, totalling over 
£2,300,000, was remitted to London. 


Dain wes. 


FINLAND 

Oct. 20.—A spokesman of the Foreign Office stated that the transit 
ghts granted to the Germans through Finland were restricted to the 
ovaniemi-Petsamo highway. Transit was effected under Finn 
nilitary control, and the ports and road transport between Petsamo 
and the rest of the country also remained under Finn control. 


esate 


a 3 


ya See De S 


* FRANCE 

Oct. 14.-The Vichy Government issued a statement refusing to 
) consider territorial claims by Thailand in Indo-China, but pointing out 
>that they had already agreed to a meeting of a mixed commission en- 
» trusted with the repartition of the islands of the Mekong. They were 


4 ready to ratify the non-aggression pact of June 12. 


Oct. 15.—The Paris radio broadcast a decree imposing the death 
'penalty for sheltering British subjects in occupied France. Reports 
'rom American sources stated that during the stay of German troops 
‘in Lyons they took away 140 trainloads of silk, machinery, food, and 
-manufacturers’ blue print plans and formulas, giving in exchange 


| French bonds of no value. 


&! 


Oct. 16.—The Havas Agency reported that, from that day, the manu- 
_ iacture, import, and export of war material was forbidden, but exemp- 
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tions might be permitted in agreement with the German and Italian 
Armistice Commissions. 

Oct. 17.—The Vichy Government enacted a law providing for the 
establishment of a single organization for each class of Civil servants, 
grouped according to Ministerial departments and grades, and for- 
bidding them to belong to trade unions. 

It was announced that no further engagement of officials would be 
undertaken for the present. 

Oct. 18.—The Minister of Communications, after a tour in the 
Rhéne valley, announced that a large programme of constructive work 
was to be undertaken, to include improvements to the port of Marseilles 
costing 420 million francs, developments at Lyons, the building of 
motor speedways each side of the Rhoéne, and the electrification of the 
railway to Paris. 

Oct. 20.—It was announced at Vichy that an aeroplane carrying 
3 French and 4 German officers of the Armistice Control Commission 
had been lost in the Mediterranean on Oct. 10. 

A potato famine was reported in Paris. 

Oct. 21.—Official estimates gave the number of unemployed in Paris 
as 600,000, of whom about half were aided by former employers. 

The Havas Agency reported the arrest in the Loire Department of 
5 Communists, and stated that 70 others were to be interned following 
a raid on 129 houses belonging to “militant Communists’. It also 
reported that Grunzpan (detained for the shooting of Vom Rath) had 
been sent to Berlin for trial. 

Oct. 22.—Hitler and Ribbentrop entered the country and received 
M. Laval. An official spokesman at Vichy stated that the Government 
“deny in the most formal manner the report that M. Laval has gone to 
Paris to negotiate the declaration of war by France against Britain. 
This report is simply ludicrous. M. Laval has gone to Paris to discuss 
questions of a general nature concerning immediate Franco-German 
relations’. 

M. Baudouin, addressing foreign correspondents at Vichy, emphasized 
the necessity for a peace that would permit co-operation with Germany, 
and went on, “Our new régime will give its unreserved assistance to the 
true organization of Europe. It is in this spirit of international col- 
laboration and development of exchanges with all countries that 
France is preparing to rebuild her own economy’”’. 

In reply to questions by U.S. pressmen about Syria and other oversea 
possessions he said that France had been allowed during the armistice 
to direct their affairs and the possibilities of defending them against 
outside attacks. 

The restrictions on Jews were, he said, ‘‘a measure of security without 
any racial significance’. Experience showed that Jews did not accept 
the French special inheritance; France had no intention of humiliating 
them, but they would be excluded from posts of administrative authority 
and from exerting an influence on the formation of the French character. 

Oct. 23.—Reports reaching Switzerland stated that the Communists 
were very active in unoccupied France, and Thorez was reported to 
have received orders from Moscow to organize resistance to the German 
Army of occupation. 

A court-martial at Toulon sentenced Admiral Muselier to death. 
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Oct. 24.—Hitler received Marshal Pétain and M. Laval in his railway 
carriage in occupied territory. Ribbentrop and General Keitel were 
present, and the discussion lasted 2 hours. 

' Oct. 25.—M. Herriot was reported by the Germans to be a protective 
custody. M. Laval was understood to have been in conference with 
Ciano during the day. 

Oct. 26.—It was announced at Vichy that Hitler and Marshal Pétain 
had agreed “in principle on collaboration on the means of recon- 
structing peace in Europe. The manner of application of this principle 
will be examined later’. The interview had taken place “in an 
atmosphere of great courtesy’’. 

It was reported later that M. Baudouin had resigned, and that M. 
Laval had been appointed Foreign Minister. The Cabinet met, and a 
communiqué stated that Marshal Pétain informed the Ministers of the 
interview with Hitler, in which Ribbentrop took part. The statements 
of the Marshal and of M. Laval were unanimously approved. 

Issue of statement from Genera] de Gaulle’s headquarters in London. 
See Great Britain.) 

It was learnt that Marshal Pétain had received a message from the 
King of England the previous day in which his Majesty declared again 
that the British people were determined to fight on for victory, that they 
were in good heart and in firm hope of securing victory, and that the 
French would share in the benefits. Any other outcome would mean the 
eclipse of France, as of every other threatened country. The British 
people sympathized with the French in their ordeal, and trusted the 
dark days would not be made darker by any act on the French part. 

The Vichy Government received a message from President Roose- 
velt warning them that the American Republics could not countenance 
any transference of territory in the Western Atlantic. Should it occur, 
the Republics would take immediate steps for their own safety. 

The’ Moniteur published an article attributed to Laval, in which he 
declared there were only three possibilities before France: Isolation— 
but that was impossible. Collaboration with Great Britain—but British 
power was waning, and even after the war a fresh British-French 
entente would be perilous for France. Collaboration with Germany— 
here lay a “‘durable security’. 

Mr. Eden’s speech at Cairo H.Q. of the National Committee of Free 
France. (See Egypt.) 

M. Haye’s statement in New York ve French prisoners. (See U.S.A.) 

Oct. 27.—General de Gaulle’s broadcast from Leopoldville and 
appointment of Council of Defence of the Empire. (See Belgian Congo.) 

Oct. 28.—Laval was appointed Foreign Minister, and Baudouin 
secretary of State, attached to the presidency of the Council. Laval 
left for Paris, where he was joined by General Huntziger in conference 
with the Germans. 

Vichy Government spokesmen told the press that no criticism of 
collaboration policy could be permitted. There was no humiliation for 
France in the negotiations in progress, and this presented a prospect 
ol a return to normal conditions. They praised the “incontestable 
grandeur” of Hitler’s gesture to Marshal Pétain’s broadcast appeal 
lor the victor to dominate his victory by speaking of peace and con- 
ciliation. Hitler had chosen to take this tone because he realized that 
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France in the space of a few months had undergone a profound trans. 
formation which could make this collaboration possible. 


FRENCH CAMEROONS 

Oct. 16.—It was learnt that the British Government had undertake 
to buy more than a third of the cocoa crop, more than half the coffee 
crop, and large quantities of agricultural produce and timber. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

Oct. 22.—The H.Q. of the Free French Forces announced that General 
de Gaulle, while touring Chad territory, met General Catroux at For 
Lamy, and that the latter (who had just come from London) gave him 
definite evidence of the determination of the British Government t 
pursue the war to its end and proof of the growing power of Great 
Britain. 


GERMANY 

Oct. 16.—Angriff, referring to the behaviour of Londoners during th: 
German raids, said they were not entitled to commendation, ‘“‘because 
they are certain that our bombs are always aimed at military targets 
and that civil damage is only sometimes caused incidentally. What 
the Londoners’ nerves would be like if they knew, as we do, that ever 
bomb over Berlin is aimed exclusively at civil targets is a matter for 
interesting speculation’’. 

The Schwarze Korps said the ability of Londoners to carry on under 
the hail of bombs was not due to the vaunted British ability to ‘‘tak: 
it” or to proverbial Cockney toughness, but rather “‘because this 
England approaches death with sensual pleasure, smacks its lips over 
every phase of the conflict, and willingly bears every humiliation and 
every cynicism if only in dying it can cling to the hope of dragging the 
enemy down into the abyss also. Psychopathologists know of such 
cases when pleasure in destruction parallels delight in self-destruction 
... Thus is solved the puzzle of British toughness and endurance”. 

The News Agency announced that about 10,000 children were being 
sent from Berlin to Posen, declaring that “‘hardly a hospital is left in 
Berlin that has not been hit by the British night gangsters’’. 

Reports from Swedish sources stated that orders had been issued t 
the people to gather acorns, horse chestnuts, beech nuts, etc., to ek 
out fodder; also to hand over to the authorities all rabbit skins, even 0! 
tame rabbits. The use of bicycles except for business purposes was 
forbidden, and the sale of tyres strictly controlled. 

It was denied in Berlin that there were any German troops it 
Bulgaria. 

Oct. 17.—The Lokal Anzeiger pointed out that Sehor Suner was now 
Foreign Minister of a “rejuvenated and upstriving revolutionar 
people’, and said he was well known to be the “friend of the German 
and Italian peoples’. 

The Bérsen Zeitung remarked that the moment chosen for the appoint: 
ment gave General Franco’s action particular significance. ‘If Hoar: 
was sent to Madrid to rescue for England what was still rescuable tt 
seems as though he had not rescued much.” 
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The D.A.Z. also emphasized the great significance of the appoint- 
ment. 

Oct. 18.—The Italian Minister of Trade and Currency, who had been 
visiting Berlin, told the Vélktscher Beobachter that Axis trade policy 
was by no means inimical to foreign trade. He also said that far from 
slowing down the process of industrialization in Italy the war had given 
considerable impetus to it. A very large part of Italy’s exports con- 
sisted of manufactured goods, which proved that a system based on 


+ autarky could very well do big business with other countries. 


The ‘German Freedom Station’ resumed its broadcasts, and recalled 
that it was the day on which Géring’s second Four-Year Plan should 
have ended. 

Oct. 21.—The News Agency reported that Col. Beck had been 
arrested near Bucarest. He had given his parole, but then broke his 
word and tried to escape by car. He was stopped and found to be in 


) possession of a forged British diplomatic passport. The Agency added 
' that it was reported that the passport had been traced to the British 


Lf 


Minister in Bucarest. 
The Government prohibited the sending of any war news out of the 
ountry between 11 p.m. and 6 a.m. by any news agencies, German as 


§ well as foreign. 


Oct. 22.—The Berlin radio announced that Hitler had received M. 
Laval during a visit to France. (See also France.) 
The press declared that after the war full reprisals would be taken 


' for the criminal attacks on Berlin, and against the British civil popula- 
' tion before that, once Germany got command of the air. The Nacht- 
- ausgabe said that “every time the war operations of the British pluto- 
| cracy approach one step nearer to zero Winston Churchill is obliged 


to announce another speech or British bombers are again ordered to go 


' to Berlin to provide a basis for the lie that not only England but also 
» Germany is forced to suffer from air warfare’. 


Oct. 23.—A communiqué was issued late at night in Berlin stating that 
“the Fiihrer met the Caudillo on the Franco-Spanish frontier on 


' Wednesday (Oct. 23). Senor Suner and Ribbentrop also took part in 
) the conversations, which were conducted in the cordial spirit of com- 
| radely friendship that unites the two nations’. 


The News Agency announced that Hitler was accompanied by 


© Generals von Brauchitsch and Keitel and Generals Dollman and 


Vodenschatz, of the Air Force. 
rhe State Railways were reported to be running 75 special trains 


_ within the next few weeks to transport children from the bombed areas. 


The Foreign Office issued a statement to the foreign press, 


; reading, ‘“We compel no one to submit to the laws governing the new 
Europe of our creation; indeed, whoever wishes to live in the illusion 
/ of democratic ideals and under the wing of the British Fleet is already 
beyond our help. On the basis of recent reports, it might even seem 
that Germany was already living on strained relations with Greece, 


lurkey, and Yugoslavia. But such reports are mere propaganda. 


_ We have nothing against any country which may care to remain outside 
sour new order’’, 


_ Das Reich declared that ‘‘our people are destined to be the pivot and 
eaders of the new European order. They must always fight against the 
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temptation to devote their energies to the good of others. That tempta. 
tion was never so great as now’. 

Oct. 24.—Political and diplomatic circles in Berlin were reported 
to be convinced that the Axis Governments were determined t 
precipitate momentous events in the immediate future in order ty 
prevent America coming into the war. The Foreign Office were stated 
to be mobilizing all the Germans who spoke Spanish or Portuguese with 
a view to conducting a great wireless and press lecture drive in South 
America favouring National-Socialism and arousing hostility to the 
U.S.A. 

Meeting between Hitler and Marshal Pétain in France. (See France. 

The wireless bulletins described the meeting between Hitler and 
General Franco as of historic importance, and said it would be “an 
eye-opener for the British people”’. 

It was announced that the last batch of Germans, numbering 3,000 
had left Bessarabia, and that the total transferred from there was 
90,000. 

The National Zeitung declared that Gibraltar was one of the British 
footholds in the Mediterranean that was “outside Britain’s Lebens- 
raum’’, and adding that the reconstruction of the African continent 
was already in full swing said, “If Spain. . . is aware of the noble mission 
which she has to fulfil as one of the adherents of Western ideals her 
place is in the front of the Axis’. 

The D.A.Z., citing the defeat of the Armada and Nelson’s victories 
said ‘“‘No country has suffered so much injustice or so much injury 
from Britain in the course of her history as Spain.” 

Oct. 25.—Speaking at Danzig Goebbels gave an account of the great 
achievements of the German troops and emphasized that the hom 
front had shown itself worthy of the soldiers. But no war could be won 
by phrases and lies; the war wouid be won by the sword of the armed 
forces. The British bluff that Great Britain could wage war as Germans 
waged it would not impose on anyone in Germany, where it was 
realized that the downfall of Great Britain must come some day. 
Germany was able and determined to wage the war until British 
plutocracy was defeated. 

A semi-official commentary on the Hitler-Franco meeting remarked 
that the English people were only just beginning to realize the meaning 
of the German occupation of the French Atlantic coast. When German\ 
took possession of this every German knew that, however distant ané 
however difficult the victory might be, the war was won. Englis 
people’s minds worked slowly; Mr. Churchill’s brain was perhaps 
quicker than that of the average man, but he always thought in th 
wrong direction. 

He knew that the war was hopeless for England, and he was blufius 
when he told the people tales of a coming British victory. The day 
reckoning was approaching step by step. Every consultation wit! 
Hitler brought England nearer to her doom, and the meeting wit! 
Franco would cure the English of their last illusions. 

Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz declared that Hitler’s journe) 


to Western Europe was of historic and symbolic importance. Moré 
and political changes had set in all over Europe. The century-old efiors 


to foment trouble had strangled any constructive forces and lia 
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paralysed those who might otherwise have asserted their national 
aspirations. It went on to describe the small nations which wished to 
maintain their independence as ‘‘the superannuated nations’’, those 
which had ceased to believe in their national mission, and forgotten 
that history proved that nations could not stand still. The young 


nations had come to co-ordinate forces which would otherwise have been 


wasted. 
Oct. 26.—A communiqué in Berlin announced that it had been decided 
between Germany and Russia, with Italy’s approval, to wind up the 


) International and European Commissions of the Danube and set up in 


their place a new Danube Commission on which Russia, Germany, 
Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Slovakia, and Yugoslavia would 
be represented. Representatives of Russia, Germany, Rumania, and 
[Italy would meet in Bucarest on Oct. 28 to create a new international 
Danubian statute applying to traffic between Galatz and the sea. 

The News Agency stated that there were 1,100,000 foreigners working 
in the country, as against 500,000 at the beginning of the war. 

Oct. 27.—Semi-official statements made in Berlin included the remark 


‘that the Axis Powers could no longer “‘tolerate onlookers in the 
Mediterranean area’. 


| GIBRALTAR 


Oct. 23.—The local fund for purchasing a Spitfire reached £5,594, 


' which was transmitted to London. 


‘ GOLD COAST 


Oct. 21.—The local Spitfire fund reached a total of £50,000. 


“GREAT BRITAIN 


Oct. 15.—Mr. Churchill, replying to a request in Parliament that 


>the Government should declare their war aims, to prevent the im- 
pression getting abroad that they were fighting merely to maintain 
"the status quo, said, “I don’t think that anyone has the opinion that 
»we are fighting this war merely to maintain the status quo. We are, 


among other things, fighting it in order to survive. When our capacity 


‘to do that is more generally recognized throughout the world, when 


the conviction we have about it here becomes more general, then we 


sshall be in a good position to take a further view of what we shall do 


with the victory when it is won’. 
The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week ended 
Uct. 6 were 7 British ships, of 24,943 tons; 2 Allied, of 2,464 tons; and 


/one neutral, of 3,687 tons, a total of 31,904 tons. 


Uct. 16.—The House of Commons voted a credit of £1,000 million to 


meet war expenditure, estimated at over {9 million a day, of which 
'{/} million was for the Fighting Services. The Chancellor of the 
) Exchequer stated that the credit would not last beyond the early part 
bof March. 


The Ministry of Economic Warfare announced that the discussions 


with Dr. Keller, of the Swiss Department of Public Economy, had been 


concluded in a friendly atmosphere. The Government had intimated 
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that they could not see their way to facilitate the import into Switzer. 
land of the more important commodities useful for war so long as large 
stocks of these existed, but they had agreed to grant navicerts and 
export licences to enable a 2-months’ stock to be maintained; accord. 
ingly, 9 ships waiting to go forward would be allowed to proceed. The 
Government would also grant permits for any goods which could no; 
benefit the enemy. 

Lord Halifax received the Spanish Ambassador. 

Oct. 17.—The Trade and Payments Agreement with Spain, signed in 
Madrid on March 18, 1940, was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 622 

In a debate on health conditions during war Mr. MacDonald declared 
that the ordeal through which they were passing was not the deat) 
agonies of the nation but the birth-pangs of a new Britain. Urging the 
evacuation from London of all people who could be spared, he said 
489,000 school children had left the London area, and mothers ani 
children were leaving at the rate of several thousand a day. 

Vice-Admiral Tovey was appointed C.-in-C. Home Fleet, in succession 
to Admiral Sir Charles Forbes. Rear-Admiral Sir Henry Harwood was 
appointed a Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty and an Assistant 
Chief of Naval Staff. 

Oct. 18.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that in Septen- 
ber 6,954 civilians were killed and 10,615 seriously injured in air raids, 
Of those killed, 3,877 were women and children. 

Oct. 20.—Lord Lothian arrived in England, and in a statement t 
the press said he had come simply for a general consultation with the 
Government. He wanted to see at first hand what England was lik 
under present conditions, as otherwise he could not represent England 
to America. As regards opinion in America he said there had been a 
new understanding of what the war was about and of Great Britain’ 
part in it which had grown enormously in the last 3 months. There was 
a universal desire to help Britain by supplying war material; the Arm 
authorities had asked aircraft manufacturers to work 24 hours a da\ 
in shifts, and “I think they will do it’, he added. The number oi 
American aeroplanes coming over every month now numbered hundreds 
and it would steadily increase. 

Public opinion was now thoroughly alive to the fact that the defenc: 
of Great Britain and the maintenance of the British Fleet were essential 
to American security. 

Oct, 22.—The Secretary for the Dominions, in a written reply to é 
Parliamentary question, stated that in response to a suggestion from 
the Eire Government, discussions had been taking place between thi 
two Governments with a view to facilitating the reception in Eire 0! 
mothers and children from evacuation areas who were able to mak’ 
arrangements for permanent accommodation for themselves. 

M. Pierlot and M. Spaak arrived in London from Spain. 

Oct. 23.—The Air Ministry issued a statement announcing that, {rot 
reports from foreign industrialists it could be estimated that abou! 
20 per cent of the total productive capacity of Germany had bee! 
affected through the attacks of the R.A.F. It had been learnt that nee! 
the Hamburg docks 3 silos holding about 10,000 tons of wheat had bee! 
destroyed, and the oil refineries in the Neuhof had been forced to clos 
At Gelsenkirchen the gas holder, one of the largest in Europe, had bee! 
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wrecked, and in Berlin a factory making precision instruments for the 
services had been brought to a temporary standstill. 

Another statement issued by the News Service gave particulars of the 
offensive begun on Sept. 5 against the German bases in France and the 
Low Countries, as well as in Norway, where concentrations of merchant 
shipping, barges, submarines, and aircraft had been observed and where 
other preparations for invasion had been discovered by the R.A.F. 
reconnaissances. All the important points had been subjected to 
incessant bombing which was believed to have seriously interfered with 
the enemy’s plans. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare informed the International 
Red Cross that the Government were prepared to facilitate the import 
into France and other occupied territories of medical stores destined 
exclusively for the sick and wounded. Such stores would not include 
foodstuffs and food extracts or clothing. 

The U.S. Ambassador left for New York by air. 

Oct. 24.—The Home Secretary announced that it had been decided to 
continue “Summer Time’”’ throughout the winter. 

Oct. 25.—Signature of military agreement with Czecho-Slovakia. 
(See Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Opening of Eastern Group Conference in Delhi and message from 
Mr. Churchill. (See Special Note, page 1416) 

Oct. 26.—General de Gaulle’s headquarters issued a statement 
regarding the reported agreement between Hitler and Marshal Pétain 
reading, “We declare in the name of France that we hold null and void 
any carving up of the land which is our national heritage. We also 
regard any association, either direct or indirect, between France and 
ier mortal enemy as sacrilege. ... More than ever the Free French Forces 
proclaim their resolution ... to continue our fight on the side of the 
Allies in order to save the honour and the integrity of the country, 
together with that civilization for which France has been and must 
remain the torchbearer’’. 

Telegrams were exchanged between the King and Dr. Benes, who 
thanked his Majesty for ‘‘this new proof (the military agreement) of the 
active sympathies of the United Kingdom”’. 

The King’s message to Marshal Pétain. (See France.) 

Oct. 27.-Dr. Benes, in a broadcast from London on the eve of the 
22nd anniversary of the Czechoslovak Independence Day, said that the 
“absolute failure of all German attempts to invade England, the 
almost incredible losses in all their aerial ventures, the impenetrable 
blockade of Germany which will continue to be ever more intensified 
by the continually growing British air superiority—all this will lead, 
next spring, to a definite transformation in all military operations’’. 

Instructions were sent to the British Minister in Bucarest to protest 
to the Rumanian Government against the measures against British 
shipping. 

Oct. 28.—The King telegraphed to the Greek people assuring them 
that Britain was with them, and that “your cause is our cause’. They 
might hope, he added, that they were already near the turn of the tide, 
when the power of the aggressor would begin to ebb, and their own 
growing might to prevail. The message was broadcast in Greek. 

Mr. Churchill sent a message privately to General Metaxas, in which 
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he said Italy had “found threats and intimidation of no avail against 
your calm courage”. He promised all the help in Britain’s power, 
concluding, ‘“‘we fight a common foe and we will share a united 
victory’. 


GREECE 

Oct. 15.—General Metaxas was understood to be standing firm against 
Axis pressure and to have refused recently several demands made by 
the German and Italian Ministers. The Italians demanded the sup- 
pression of British news reels and papers and of all objective reporting 
of the British side of the war. The Prime Minister replied by banning al! 
foreign political news reels. Germany demanded the conclusion oj 
barter deals and the wiping out of the German debt by a revaluation of 
the drachma to the mark; also the granting of unlimited visas for 
Germans, and the strictest control of British subjects wishing to enter 
Greece. Both Powers asked for special rights for their air liners, and 
permission to fly to over the Greek islands. 

Oct. 19.—A law was published imposing heavy penalties for farmers 
and landowners who failed to cultivate every available acre. (The 
harvest was below expectations.) 

The Government also enacted measures providing for the concentra- 
tion of the cereal crop by State order, so as to ensure the largest pos- 
sible supplies for milling and sowing. 

Oct. 26.—An official communiqué stated that Greek soldiers on the 
frontier heard shots being fired near Voenik, 3 miles inside Albania. 

Oct. 27.—Official circles in Athens bluntly denied the allegations of 
the Italian Stefani Agency. (See Italy.) 

All army leave was cancelled. The air service between Athens and 
Rome was suspended. 

Oct. 28.—The Prime Minister was handed an ultimatum at 3 a.m. 
by the Italian Minister, giving the Government until 6 a.m. to agree to 
the handing over to Albania of certain strategic points. 

General Metaxas told the Italian Minister that he regarded the 
demands and the manner in which they were made as a declaration o! 
war, and rejected them. General mobilization was ordered, and thi 
General issued a proclamation reading: “Let the nation stand up ané 
fight for our country, women and children, and our holy traditions ... 
The time has come when we must fight for our independence and our 
life. Italy does not recognize our right to live as a free nation, despite 
Greek neutrality. The Italian Minister handed me demands that we 
should surrender Greek territories at her own discretion or Italian 
troops would march at daybreak .. .”’ 

It was understood in Athens that when General Metaxas asked thi 
Italian Minister what the points were, the latter replied that he was 
unable to say at present. 

The King issued a statement that Greece had been forced to fight 
“an Italy seeking to destroy our independence’. 

The Government informed Great Britain, Germany, Yugoslavia 
and Turkey of the invasion, and in an official statement, expressed thi 
hope that Greece would not be forced to struggle unaided. 

General Metaxas appealed to Italy to treat Athens as an open cit\ 
There were 5 raid alarms during the day, but no bombs were droppet 
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Messages from King George VI and Mr. Churchill. (See Great Britain.) 
Publication of text of Italian ultimatum. (See Italy.) 


HONG-KONG 

Oct. 18.—The Government announced that the Colony would revert 
to the position existing before the closing of the Burma Road with 
regard to the transit of supplies to China. (The export of arms and 
munitions from Hong-kong had been prohibited since January, 1939.) 


INDIA 

Oct. 17.—A member of Mr. Gandhi’s seminary named Vinoba Bhave 
made a pacifist speech at a village near Wardha to launch the individual 
civil disobedience campaign. 

Oct. 19.—The Government suspended the issue of licences for the 
export of scrap-iron and steel to Japan. 

Oct. 21.—Vinoba was sentenced to 3 months’ imprisonment for an 
offence under the Defence of India Act. He had delivered 4 pacifist 
speeches. 

Oct. 23.—The Government banned the export of scrap-iron to all 
countries outside the British Commonwealth and its allies. 

Oct. 25.—The Eastern Group Conference opened in Delhi with the 
Viceroy in the chair, and was attended by delegates from Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Burma, Ceylon, Southern Rhodesia, East Africa, 
Hong-kong, Malaya, and Palestine, and by the mission from the British 
Ministry of Supply, headed by Sir Alexander Roger. Representatives of 
the Dutch East Indies were present as observers. (See page 1416.) 


INDO-CHINA 

Oct. 23.—The Japanese Economic Mission arrived at Hanoi. A 
trainload of Japanese troops arrived at Haiphong from Langson for 
embarkation to (it was reported) Hainan. 


IRAQ 
Oct. 17.—Report re Japanese purchases of cotton, cotton seed, etc. 
(See Japan.) 


ITALY 


Oct. 14.—American reports stated that a mixed Italo-German com- 
mission was to examine the dispute between Hungary and Rumania 
over the treatment of minorities in Transylvania. 

Oct. 16.—The Stefani Agency declared that the manner in which the 
naval battle of Oct. 12 developed confirmed the great value of the Fleet 
and the Air Force. The British squadron was very strong, and ought to 
have seen the Italian destroyers in time, but evidently had not sufficient 
destroyers to protect its route. The duration of the battle and the fact 
that the Italian ships continued to fight while they were sinking testified 
to the fine fighting spirit of the Fleet and the valour of the crews. 

Trainloads of German troops were reported to be entering the country. 
_ Oct. 17.—The Bulgarian Minister of Agriculture arrived in Rome 
irom Berlin. 

It was learnt that a company, the ‘First Danube Flotilla’, was 
being formed to provide more tonnage for oil transport, and that build- 
ing orders had been placed in Budapest. 
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The Telegrafo stated that the Rumanian oil wells, as the only ones jn 
Europe, were the common property of all European peoples, which no 
one was entitled to monopolize. The presence of German troops in 
Rumania was a guarantee that the oil was safeguarded ‘‘for Europe” 
as a whole. 

The Popolo d'Italia, referring to Marshal Pétain’s message to the 
nation, said the following points must be made clear: (1) The war was 
not started and won to give France a totalitarian régime, (2) the Vichy 
Government was making a big mistake if in the guise of the “revolution 
from above’ it was trying to save what France had lost, (3) When 
France had paid all she would have to pay she would be free to choose 
the régime she preferred. 

Oct. 18.—Mussolini received M. Manoilescu, the former Rumanian 
Foreign Minister who signed the Vienna Award, in a ‘‘cordial interview’. 

The press campaign against Greece was revived, with the publication 
of articles to prove that the population of Epirus, and, in fact, of al! 
north-western Greece, was Albanian in origin and affinities. The papers 
also demanded the exclusion of British newspapers from Greece and the 
suppression of objective comment on the war in the Greek papers. 

Riccardi, the Minister of Trade and Currency, arrived in Rome after 
a visit to Berlin, where he made a statement to the press on Axis trad 
policy. (See Germany.) 

Oct. 20.—Ansaldo, in the Telegrafo, declared that the United States 
would enter the war on Britain's side in the spring for the purpose of 
taking over the control of that country, but the “coming British 
catastrophe” could perfectly well be avoided. Britain should make 
peace with the Axis; that was the only means by which the British 
people could survive. If was possible for the “independent Britisi 
State’ to survive, because Hitler never dreamed of making Britain into 
a colony. But it was impossible for the British Empire to survive, for 
the Empire was lost already —‘the capital of Britain is no longer 
London but New York’. “‘Let us admit hypothetically’, he said, “‘that 
Britain can resist till the spring, when the United States intervenes in 
her favour. Everyone understands that this intervention will deal a 
last blow to British independence, making the British Isles a territory 
of American union”’. 

The Bari wireless bulletins included attacks on Yugoslavia, ané 
assertions that Salonika ought to belong to Bulgaria and Skoplje to 
/ Albania. Personal attacks were also made on the Greek royal family. 

The wireless bulletins also repeated a promise that air raids over 
Moslem towns and country would cease during Ramadan. 

Oct. 22.—Gayda, in his paper, announced that during the meeting in 
Berlin between Riccardi and Funk the draft of a new clearing system, 
based on barter and self-sufficiency under Axis leadership, had beet 
drawn up. He said the new system would be made to extend between 
Europe and the other continents. All the national economies would 
have to develop their output to the utmost, thus fertilizing and stimulat- 
ing production generally. Exchange between the Axis and other groups 
would be regulated on the principle of multilateral barter, based on 
mark and lira valuations administered solely by the institute con- 
trolling the clearing. If non-European countries wished to participate 
the principle of the balance of exports and imports would be used. 
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Gold would have only a limited usage, serving only to adjust marginal 
differences. 

Oct. 23.—No reference was made by the press or radio to the meeting 
between Hitler and Laval. 

Oct. 24.—The wireless bulletins, referring to the meeting between 
Hitler and General Franco, said that Mussolini was present at least in 
spirit, and went on, “the Rome and Berlin contacts with the Falangist 
State have been many in the last few weeks. The political activity of 
the Axis Powers develops as the war develops, but it goes beyond 
victory and lays the foundation of the New Europe”. The bulletins 
also drew attention to the strategic significance of the German occupa- 
tion of the Atlantic coast of France. 

Reports reaching abroad from Greeks who had escaped from the 
Dodecanese Islands stated that there was a serious lack of fuel and of 
food there, and that owing to the British blockade no Italian supply 
ships had called for several weeks. 

Oct. 25.—The Giornale d’Italha stated that Mussolini had taken a 
personal decision to create a special Italian air corps to take part in the 
bombing of London, and this force, made up of fighters and bombers, 
would be of impressive size. 

Oct. 26.—The Stefani Agency reported that Greek armed bands had 
attacked an Albanian frontier post near Koica and had killed 2 and 
wounded 3 of the garrison. Six Greeks had been taken prisoner. It also 
reported, later, that ‘“Greek or British agents’’ were responsible for 
3 explosions at Santi Quaranta on the evening of Oct. 25. 

Oct. 27.—Denial by Greek Government of Italian allegations. (See 
Greece.) 

Oct. 28.—Handing of ultimatum to Greek Premier and attack on the 
frontier. (See Greece.) 

Mussolini had a meeting with Hitler at Florence, with Ciano and 


4 Ribbentrop present. 


The wireless bulletins included the text of the ultimatum to Greece. 
[his complained that the Greek Government had maintained, during 
the present conflict, an attitude in contradiction to the barest duties 
of neutrality. The persistent violation of these duties became ‘“‘parti- 
’ when the Government started to tolerate the use of 


» their territorial waters, coasts, and ports by the British Navy, and 


_ ‘formerly the Greek Government assisted in supplying the British Air 


Force and permitted the organization of the British Secret Service in 


' the Greek islands against Italy’. 


Italy had proof that this collaboration with her adversaries had been 


| planned and set forth in agreements of a military, naval, and aerial 


» character. Not only was there the British guarantee, but “‘secret, 


explicit, and precise undertakings of the Government to place at the 


_ disposal of Britain air bases in the provinces of Thessalonia and Mace- 


donia for use in an attack against Albanian territory”. The Italian 
Government in this connection recalled ‘‘the policy of terror’ against 


- the Albanian population of the province of Ciamura. All these provo- 


cations could no longer be tolerated; ‘‘Greek neutrality has become 


- more and more a pretence’’. 


The responsibility for this fell primarily on Great Britain, but it was 


_ also clear that Greece intended to transform, or acquiesce in the trans- 
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formation of Greek territory into a base for military action against 
Italy. This could only end in an armed conflict with Greece, ‘‘a conflict 
which Italy has every intention of avoiding”’. 

The Italian Government accordingly asked the Greek Government 
to allow their forces to occupy certain strategic points and to place no 
obstacle in the way of the troops designed to carry this out. They did 
not intend that the occupation should in any way prejudice the 
sovereignty and independence of Greece. If any resistance was en- 
countered it would be put down by force of arms, and ‘‘the respon- 
sibility for this will fall on the Greek Government”’. 


JAPAN 

Oct. 17.—It was learnt that the Mitsubishi Co. had made a contract 
with the Iraq Government for the purchase of the whole cotton crop 
of the year and the unsold balance of the 1939 crop. (The total was some 
4,000 tons.) Contracts had also been made for some 7,000 tons of cotton 
seed, 2,000 tons of linseed, 7,000 tons of sesame seed, and 20,000 tons of 
barley. 

Oct. 23.—The Government began a census of all its subjects in the 
U.S.A., Hawaii, Canada, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Peru. 


KENYA 
Oct. 21 —A fourth instalment of £10,000 was sent to London from 
the Central War Fund. 


LUXEMBOURG 
Oct. 23.—The Gauleiter of Luxembourg dissolved the State Council 
and Chamber of Deputies. 


MALTA 

Oct. 18.—It was announced that Mr. Eden had visited the island on 
Oct. 13, and that a message had been received from the King con- 
gratulating the Forces and the Maltese people on the fortitude with 
which they were facing constant air attacks. 

It was stated officially that 25 enemy aircraft had been destroyed 
since Italy entered the war, and that 20 others had been so severely 
damaged that they probably could not reach home. Three British 
fighters were lost and 2 pilots. 


MEXICO 

Oct. 16.—The Government granted to a subsidiary of the Japanes 
Mitsui Co. a concession to exploit 247,000 acres of petroleum land in 
Vera Cruz State. 

Oct. 21.—Japanese agents of the houses of Mitsui and Mitsouki wer 
reported to have bought large quantities of mercury, copper, antimon) 
tungsten, fluorspar, and molybdenum. They had also attempted to 
buy scrap iron, but failed. 

Oct. 22.—It was understood that President Cardenas had decided to 
cancel oil concessions to Japan and also to reject a ‘‘more than satisfac- 
tory’ Japanese bid for 18,000 tons of scrap iron. 
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Oct. 24.—The Government were reported to have cancelled the con- 
cession granted to a Japanese company to exploit 247,000 acres in 
Vera Cruz State and banned the shipment to Japan of 5,000 barrels of 
petrol and of mercury valued at one million pesos. 

Oct. 26.—The President lifted the embargo on the export of a ship- 
load of mercury, fluorspar, scrap nickel, lead, copper, mica, and gas 
oil, for Japan, which was due to leave Manzanillo on Nov. 15. 

Oct. 28.—The cancellation of the prospecting concession was not 
confirmed, and the Japanese company was given 30 days to pay an 
additional 3,400,000 pesos to retain it. 


MOROCCO 
Oct. 21.—General Weygand arrived at Rabat and met General 
Nogueés. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Oct. 14.—It was learnt that 4,000 men had been sent to Hamburg to 
assist in “‘reconstruction’’ work. (All the fire brigades in large cities 
had been sent to Germany some weeks earlier.) Also that some 50,000 
men were in Germany as “voluntary workers for the Reich’. 

Oct. 19.—Reports from sources reaching Lisbon stated that Dr. 
Colijn had warned the German authorities that if they appointed 
Mussert as State Leader of the country the result might be a St. 
Bartholomew’s night, and that this had prevented the appointment, and 
that Mussert had subsequently received instructions from Berlin to 
organize Dutch $.S. on the German pattern. 

Some 300,000 cattle were reported to have been transported to 
Germany owing to shortage of fodder, attributed by the Germans to 
the British blockade. A shortage of coal and of various articles of 
clothing, particularly footwear, was also reported. 

Oct. 23.—It was learnt that in the first 3 months of the German 
occupation vegetable exports to Germany totalled 70 million kilos, 
and that the vegetable industry was working for the next 10 months 
exclusively on German orders. 

Oct. 27.—In every Protestant Church ministers protested against a 
recent decree excluding Jews from all Government services. 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

Oct. 19—The Government were reported to have taken over all 
armament production, and figures published of the estimated expendi- 
ture in the Budget for 1941 showed a total of £55 million, half of which 
was to be devoted to defence. Some £10 million was to be spent in the 
U.S.A. on aircraft, of which over 200 were expected to be delivered in 
1940 and 1941. 
Oct. 26.—A cheque for £323,377 was transmitted to the British 
Government for the purchase of 18 bomber aircraft. This followed 
one of £344,000 sent 10 days earlier for 40 Spitfires. 


NORWAY 


Uct. 14.—The Ministry of Propaganda was reported to have an- 
nounced that all newspapers were to be ‘‘Quislingized’’, and to have 
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sent to all editors a questionnaire asking them whether they were willing 
to work for the new order, as represented by the Nasjonal Samling. |; 
not, they would have to resign. Papers which flouted Terboven’s press 
decrees were suspended and their editors dismissed or imprisoned. 

The Minister was also reported to have said recently in public that 
Denmark’s oversea possessions and the sister State of Iceland must 
belong to Norway in the new order. He promised Norway Greenland, 
Iceland, the Faroes, and, possibly, the Shetlands. 

Swedish reports that about 50,000 picked German troops were 
stationed on the west coast of Norway. 

Oct. 20.—Reports reaching Gothenburg stated that students in Oslo 
were holding anti-Nazi demonstrations despite threats and arrests, and 
that these took place nearly every night. 

Oct. 21.—Quisling’s paper, Fritt Folk, complained that journalists had 
not been supporting the new order as had been expected, and said 
that those who would not work for the Nasjonal Samling must retire to 
positions less dangerous than editorship, as mere passive loyalty could 
not be tolerated. 

Oct. 22.—It was learnt that General Ruge, who commanded the 
defence forces at the time of the invasion, had been taken to Germany, 
with a number of other prominent Norwegians. 

Oct. 25.—The Government made a gift of £10,000 to assist the 
sufferers in the air attacks on London. 

Oct. 27.—German troops were reported to have been sent to the 
assistance of the police at Bergen owing to constant demonstrations 
and disturbances and acts of sabotage. A state of emergency was 
declared and a curfew imposed. Finnish reports stated that many 
Bergen men had recently been arrested and sentenced to long terms ci 


imprisonment for giving information to foreigners about affairs in the 


country. ' 
The Oslo paper Tidenstegn was suspended indefinitely for offending 


Nazi susceptibilities. 


PALESTINE 
Oct. 17.—Mr. Eden arrived in Jerusalem. 


POLAND 

Oct. 14.—The German authorities in Pomerania were reported to 
have issued a decree forbidding Poles and Jews from buying real estate 
by auction. 

Some 7,000 children were stated to have arrived in Pomerania from 
Berlin as refugees from air raids. 

Oct. 17.—A German decree was issued dividing Warsaw into 3 areas, 
for the Germans, the Poles, and the Jews respectively, the last ol 
which was enclosed within walls with few gates. All the best part ol 
the city was reserved for the Germans, who were estimated to number 
some 50,000, half of them Civil servants and half troops and Gestapo 
men. 

Oct. 18.—Reports were current that death sentences were being pro- 
nounced daily by special tribunals in German-occupied Poland, and that 
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apart from this, mass executions were being carried out by the Gestapo 
without trial at the village of Palmiry, 15 miles from Warsaw, where 
there were 5,000 unnamed graves. 

Jews in Warsaw were forbidden to enter all parks and gardens out- 
side the Ghetto. In the Ghetto a curfew was imposed from 9 p.m. to 
5 a.m., and, outside it, from 8 p.m. 

Oct. 21.—German papers in the country announced the complete 
extermination of illegal anti-Nazi organizations by the execution of 
four Germans from Danzig. The -y also reported the execution of 3 
Poles for breaking into a grocer’s premises, and sentences of imprison- 
ment of 12 to 30 months passed on 8 men for listening to Polish broad- 
casts from abroad. 

Gauleiter Greiser announced that the Warthegau district had de- 
livered to Germany 700,000 tons of bread and grain from the 1940 
harvest, whereas under Polish rule those provinces never exported more 
than 200,000 tons. 

Oct. 24.—Marshal Smigly-Rydz was reported to have been arrested 
in Rumania. 

The German authorities decreed the complete segregation of all the 
Warsaw Jews in a ghetto by Nov. 1. Orders were also issued forbidding 
them from travelling except on the rear platform of the last carriage of 
electric trains. 

The local German papers reported that the Germans from Bessarabia, 
of whom over 77,000 had now crossed into Rumania, would be settled 
in Poland, some of them taking over farms from which the Poles had 
been ejected. 

It was learnt from neutral sources that all the universities, high 
schools, and secondary schools had been closed by the Germans, and 
that only elementary and trade schools were allowed to remain open 
Private teaching was forbidden, under severe penalties. In the elemen- 
tary schools the teaching of Polish history and geography was pro- 
hibited. 

Reports were current of death sentences having been imposed on 
Poles within the previous few days for alleged anti-German activities 
and listening to broadcasts from London. 

Oct. 25.—Expulsion of Poles from Rumania and report of arrests. 
(See Rumania.) 

Oct. 26.—The Governor-General, Frank, speaking on the anniversary 
of the proclamation of the General Government, reviewed the year’s 
progress, and stated that Poland must forever remain a German 
dependency, being the first attempt of Germany at building up a great 
German Empire. 

Oct. 27.—Swedish reports stated that Gauleiter Greiser, addressing 
teachers in his eastern territory, pointed out that they must not only 
sow love towards their own people but also loathing (Abscheu) for the 
Poles. They must implant in the hearts of German youth the conviction 
that “victory of our sword can be maintained only by hardness . . 
a foolish nation must forever be given the lower place which it deserves, 
but you German teachers must train our youth to be masters’’. 

Oct. 28.—General Sikorski, in an Order of the Day to the Army, said 
they had taken up their position as the Polish Army Corps on an 
important sector in the defences of Great Britain, who was now “the 
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only defender of subjugated nations’. He exhorted them to follow the P 
lead of their Navy and Air Force, ‘‘which has already brought fame to 
the Polish armed forces for its defence of London and its part in the 
attacks on enemy bases’’. 








SI 
PORTUGAL 
Oct. 17.—Lord Lothian arrived in Lisbon by air. os 
RUMANIA 
Oct. 14.—General Antonescu gave a banquet in honour of the German SI 


“Military Mission’’, and, ina speech of welcome, described the “‘brilliant 
German Army”, as “‘representing a brilliant military civilization”’. 

Oct. 15.—A motorized division of Germans arrived at Ploesti. 

Oct. 17.—Among German demands on the Government was reported 
to be one for the control of all the roads in the country. 

Oct. 19.—The Universul announced that prices of principal commodi- 
ties had recently risen to the following extent: black bread, 120 per cent 
bread, 300 per cent; veal, 100 per cent; soap, 180 per cent; tomatoes and 
onions, 350 per cent; runner beans, 400 per cent. 

An official communiqué announced the arrest of a number of promi- 
nent men, mostly Army officers of high rank. 

It was learnt that the Ministry of Communications had signed a 
contract with Italian representatives to build a grand trunk road from 
Turnu Severin through Craiova, Bucarest, and Bacau to Braila and 
Galatz. 

Reports were current that many Polish refugees had been arrested 

Oct. 21.—Announcement of arrest of Col. Beck. (See Germany.) 

The press drew attention to the rise of prices of food, and the Universw 
published a protest against it. 

Oct. 22.—The British Minister saw the Prime Minister at the latter's 
invitation. 

Oct. 23. 





no 








A decree was issued cancelling all contracts for the exploita- 
tion of public works concluded by previous Governments and nov 


deemed to be burdensome to the State. No indemnities were to bi i i 
paid, and there was no right of appeal. )Vi 
The Germans were reported to have ordered that all defensive war FB ‘ 
material should be sent to Germany as scrap, to be replaced by new j me 
German material. a ne: 
The German Minister, Altenburg, arrived in Bucarest as head of an F >" 
Italo-German commission on Transylvania. ; an 
Oct. 24.—The arrest of Marshal Smigly-Rydz was announced. ot 
Oct. 25.—All Polish refugees were ordered to leave the country. B ha 
The German Legation had notified them that those who failed to appl\ j the 
for repatriation must be regarded as hostile to Germany and would “° 
therefore not be given refuge on Rumanian soil. oY 
Reports were current that some members of the Polish Embass} H 
Staff and about 100 refugees had been arrested. his 
Oct. 26.—A decree was issued giving the Government control overall F . 
British-owned and British-chartered vessels in Rumanian territorial , ST 
waters if they had a Rumanian port of registry. ‘ ( 
No charter would be valid without the permission of the Ministry | 


of Marine. 
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Protest by the British Government against shipping decree. (See 
Great Britain.) 






SENEGAL 
Oct. 21.—It was learnt that several prominent citizens of Dakar had 

Mm been arrested. 

Oct. 28.—General Weygand arrived at Dakar. 























SPAIN 
Oct. 17.—Sefior Sufier was appointed Foreign Minister, replacing 
Col. Beigbeder, and it was announced by decree, that the Ministry of 
the Interior would come under the direct control of General Franco. 

) Senor Carceller, of the Falange, was appointed Minister of Industry and 

> Commerce, succeeding Senor Alarcon. 

In taking over at the Foreign Office Senor Sufer gave an address in 
which he referred to the urgency of “‘attuning the spirit of this old build- 
ing to our time and our revolution, that is to say, to the spirit of the 
Falange’. He criticized the type of administration which hitherto had 
prevailed in the Ministry, and told the Foreign Office officials that they 
would be expected to adapt themselves to the Falange outlook and 
manner in their conduct of diplomacy. He added, ““‘While I am here 
my purpose, whether inside or outside Spain, will be sabotaged by 
nobody ae 

Reports were current in Barcelona that Senor Companys, the 
former President of Catalonia, had been executed. 

(ct. 18.—The authorities in Madrid issued a warning that severe 
penalties would be imposed on anyone who spread reports that the 
bread ration was to be further reduced. (It was already limited to one 
small roll a day.) 

Oct. 19.—General Franco received the British Ambassador. 

Oct. 20.—Himmler arrived in Madrid and was received by General 
Franco. 

New civil Governors were appointed for the Balearic Islands, 
Vizcaya, Palencia, Guadalajara, and Murcia. 

Oct. 24.—An official communiqué announced that General Franco had 
_met Hitler at the frontier the previous day in the atmosphere of friendli- 
ness and cordiality existing between the two countries, and that Senor 
Suher and Ribbentrop took part. Arriba declared that the meeting 
marked the resounding value of the moment for coming generations; 
_ and went on: ‘‘We know absolutely nothing about what words might 
_ have been exchanged by the two great creators of history. We believe 
» the event signifies that Spain is again hammering out for herself in the 
) world a place that corresponds to her new order. We are no longer 
victims but protagonists’. 

4 | The article was headed ‘‘Faith and obedience of the Falange on a 

® historic day’’. 
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j STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
Oct. 14.—The Budget for 1941 showed revenue at $46 million, and 
$ 





“expenditure at $57 million. The Officer Administering the Govern- 
sent, speaking in the Legislative Assembly, said the total cost of the 
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Colony’s war effort to the end of the year would be $41 million, includ. f 
ing one million as a gift to the Imperial Government, but excluding i 
the loan of $25 million, which had been remitted to London. 


SWEDEN 
Oct. 19.—It was announced in Stockholm that since the war began J 
75 merchant ships had been lost, and 401 seamen killed or missing. i 


SWITZERLAND 

Oct. 14.—The Federal Office for Price Control were understood to be 
finding difficulty in controlling rises in price, especially of coal and coke 
owing to shortage of certain articles and to the higher prices of imports 
State officials were asking for increases in salary, and the Government 
agreed to discuss the question with their representatives. 

Oct. 16.—Conclusion of trade discussions in London. (See Grea 
Britain.) 

Oct. 21.—The Basler Nachrichten published a dispatch from it 
London correspondent who said he had been allowed to inspect all the F 
damaged areas, and the principal damage was to non-military ob- fF 
jectives and was considerably less than must have been expected F 
He added: “Intense German bombing can neither break the fightin J 
spirit nor the steady calm of the British people”’. % 

Oct. 28.—The Government ordered the arrest of 7 persons on a charge F 
of circulating anti-Swiss and anti-democratic pamphlets, issued by a fF 
association whose leader lived in Germany. 


SYRIA 

Oct. 14.—A number of officials supporting the Free French movement F- 
were understood to have been arrested, and senior French officers with F 
pro-British sympathies were retired by the High Commissioner. (The f- 
retiring age for officials had been reduced to 50 on the pretext oF 
economy.) 

The French Army was stated to number 5 divisions, but war materi 
had been accumulated for many more. Of the troops some 35,()(0 t 
40,000 were reservists, one-third of whom were being repatriated 
More than half the whole army were native troops. 

The economic situation was generally reported to be disastrous, ani F *+>. 
trade at a standstill. The use of private cars was forbidden owing t 
the shortage of petrol. 

Oct. 25.—It was learnt that the Italian Armistice Commission hai 
opened a large office in Beirut in order to conduct propaganda aime § 
at convincing the people that it was in their interest to exchang fF 
French patronage and protection for Italian. Italian schools were 4 fF 
reopened. 

The shortage of food was reported to be increasing and causing hat‘: 
ship in some districts. 


THAILAND 
Oct. 14.—Statement by Frénch Government re claims on Ind? 
China. (See France.) 
Oct. 18.—It was announced in Bangkok that the Government we'® 
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to renew their demands on Indo-China for the return of the Cambodia 
and Loas districts. 


TRANSJORDAN 
Oct. 18.—Mr. Eden arrived in Amman and was received by the 
Emir Abdullah. 


nate 


TURKEY 
Oct. 17.—The Foreign Minister received the British Ambassador. 

The Government organ Ulus stated that Turkish blood would not be 
shed unnecessarily, but the complete integrity and independence of 
the country would be defended with all material forces, whatever the 
sacrifices involved. 
) Oct. 18.—The British Minister to Bulgaria arrived at Istanbul to see 
the British Ambassador. 
© Oct. 20.—The paper Yent Sabah declared that Turkey wanted peace, 
but that a bitter struggle would be preferred to “‘a peace gained dis- 

honourably ... If Germany comes south she may find Bulgaria bow 
' before her, but when she arrives at the Turkish frontier she will meet 
Sher match—which is the reason why she probably will not come here’. 
Jit suggested that it was not too late for Yugoslavia, Greece, Bulgaria, 
Yand Turkey to unite for the purpose of resisting any aggression from 
outside. That was the only way they could save themselves from being 
Mattacked. 
- Oct. 21.—The British Minister to Yugoslavia arrived at Istanbul to 
“see the British Ambassador. 

) Oct. 25.—The figures of the census taken on Oct. 20 showed the 
population as numbering 17,869,901, including the Hatay. 
It was announced that 3,000 Turks living in the Dobruja were coming 
‘to Turkey, rather than remain under Bulgarian rule. 
> Oct. 27.—Yeni Sabah declared that Germany was condemned to 
Mefeat sooner or later. 
) Oct. 28.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said “the situation is 
Wecoming graver and graver. We are sure of our power. The nation 
Will not hesitate to defend itself’’. 


U.S.A. 


Oct. 15.—It was announced that 3 liners were to be sent at once to 
he Far East for the repatriation of Americans. 
The British Ambassador left New York by air for London. 
Oct. 16.—The President assumed full control over the sale and export 
{raw and manufactured materials vital to the national defence pro- 
amme. A proclamation was issued authorizing the requisition of 
achine tools bought in the country by foreign agents but not yet 
elivered owing to failure to secure export licences. (Many of these 
rders were for Russia.) 
_ Mr. Welles had a long conversation with the Soviet Ambassador. 
_ The registration began of all men between 21 and 35 inclusive, 
timated to number 16,404,000. Five million were to be chosen to 
idergo military training in the next 4} years—800,000 in 1941 and 
Pearly a million in succeeding years. President Roosevelt, in a short 
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broadcast, said they had been summoned “to keep the peace in this 
New World, which free men have built for free men to live in. The duty 
of this day has been imposed upon us from without. Those who have 
dared to threaten the whole world with war—those who have created 
the aim and deed of total war—have imposed upon us and upon all 
free peoples the necessity of preparing for total defence’. 

The President and Mr. Hull both received Mr. Casey, the Minister of 
Australia. 

Oct. 17.—It was stated in Washington that a consignment of between 
250 and 300 warplanes ordered by Sweden but not delivered were to be 
supplied to the Royal Canadian Air Force and the U.S. Air Force, about 
half going to each. (The export licence had been held up because it was 
believed the ’planes might reach Germany.) 

It was announced in New York that the American Field Service. 
which had been providing ambulances and volunteer drivers for the 
French Armies, had promised its services to the Free French Forces, 
and had written to General de Gaulle to that effect. 

Oct. 18.—President Roosevelt received a Czecho-Slovak deputation, 
and a member of the Slovak League afterwards stated that he had said 
that all little countries which had been absorbed must have their 
independence restored, and that the United States was working to 
that end. 

The New York Post stated that reports from Washington showed that 
raids made by the Dies Committee 2 months previously on the New 
York offices of both German official and non-official organizations had 
proved that “‘the top man of the vast Nazi machine for propaganda 
espionage, sabotage, and intrigue in the United States is Friedhelm 
Draeger, the German Vice-Consul in New York’’. 

Oct. 19.—The Earl and Countess of Athlone arrived at Hyde Park 
on a week-end visit to President Roosevelt. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in a special Navy Day message, urged 
Navy men to keep the Navy “‘strong, efficient, and ready” in “this 
serious time in our nation’s history’’. He declared that “the out- 
spoken aim’’ of the Three-Power Pact was the application of pressure 
to all nations not at war, including the United States; he also said 
that the wars in Europe, Asia, and Africa were being fought for 
world domination and to destroy democracy. 

Oct. 20.—Statement to the press in London by the British Am- 
bassador. (See Great Britain.) 

Oct. 21.—Mr. Bullitt, the Ambassador to France, addressing the 
Council on Foreign Relations at Chicago, described the Three-Power 
Pact of Sept. 27 as a “contingent declaration of enmity’’. What secret 
provisions accompanied the published text were, he said, unknown 
“but if ever a clear warning was given to a nation that the three 
aggressors contemplated a future assault upon it that warning was 
given to the American people’. 

“We were told’, he went on, “‘that we must act in such a way ast 
permit Germany and Italy to gain absolute control of Europe an 
Africa and install a Nazi Government in Great Britain, and we mus! 
act in such a way as to permit Japan to gain absolute control of th 
Far East—or else the three totalitarian Powers would make war on us 

It was useless to try to appease a totalitarian dictator—‘‘you cannot 
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appease the unappeasable’’—and “does anyone in this country’, he 
asked, “believe that in order to try to curry favour of Nazis and 
Fascists we should refrain from giving and increasing the help we are 
siving to Great Britain? Does anyone suggest that we should negotiate 
with Germany and Italy for the destruction of the British Empire? 
Does anyone believe we . . . should negotiate with Japan an agreement 
conceding to her the political and economic control of the Far East, 
ink luding areas from which we draw our vital supplies of rubber and 
tin? 

Americans knew that if Germany and Italy should be released from 
the hold of the British Navy they would be free to attack the Western 
Hemisphere, and if Japan defeated or gained control of China she would 
be free to attack, “‘and might be pushed into a joint attack on us by 
her allies’’ 

America’s most urgent task was to increase her armed forces, but 
whether or not she were given time to prepare her defence depended 
not only on the speed of her preparations but also on the ability of the 
British to hold the Nazis in Europe and the ability of the Chinese to 
hold the Japanese, which in turn depended in part on the speed and the 
amount of the aid America gave them. He concluded: 

“We know there are also warriors of light. At this moment bombs 
are falling on London. Men, women, and children are being blown to 
bits, but they are enduring their sufferings with a courage that does 
honour to the human race; while above them in the sky, outnumbered, 
their protectors—and ours—fight ‘on.”’ 

Oct. 22.—The New York Herald Tribune described Mr. Churchill’s 
speech as “‘the address of a leader whose people’s strength has been 
tested and is growing under the testing, and who find in that fact 
justification for offering hope and encouragement to those less 
fortunate”’ 

The Secretary for the Navy told a press meeting in New York that 
the acquisition of new Atlantic bases from Britain had ‘added 
tremendously to our naval strength in the Atlantic—the equivalent of 
many ships—and these, with those already held, make our Atlantic 
defence well-nigh impregnable”’. He then said that they were going to 
btain additional bases in the Pacific, and ‘‘events now in the making 
will determine how far-flung these bases must be’. They already had 
great bases, the most invulnerable being that of Pearl Harbour, but 
they needed more. 

The Government commandeered 60 fighter aircraft and 50 bombers 

8 for Sweden, and the War Department stated that they were 

rgently needed for advanced training. 

“The Government protested to Italy against the bombing of American 

oil ~~ rties in Saudi Arabia, on the mainland opposite Bahrein. 

Uct. 23.—The Secretary of the Navy, replying i in New York to ques- 
tions as sto the defence of the Philippines, said ‘“We can defend anything 

ind are not indifferent to the security of land anywhere under the 
American flag. As long as these territories fly the American flag the 
\avy is ready to defend them”’ 

Col. Knox also said that in assessing the dangers confronting them 
they must take into consideration the situation in Spain, where reports 
said the Germans had a whole division in civilian clothes and other 
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divisions on the Spanish frontier. The fall of Gibraltar would be of 
immeasurable importance to America if it resulted in a German move 
down the west coast of Africa to Dakar. 

Mr. Welles, speaking at Baltimore, said ‘‘the defence of the United 
States involves our ability to repel an attack against or attempted 
invasion of any part of the New World. Recent years have made it 
more than ever clear that the Panama Canal cannot be rendered secure 
nor our own territory regarded as safe from invasion by air unless the 
territory of our neighbours to the south is equally secure, and that 
cannot be achieved without the loyal friendship of other American 
Powers’. 

The War Department announced that 2 squadrons of the Air Corps 
had been ordered to the Philippines. 

President Roosevelt, speaking at Philadelphia, denied solemnly and 
categorically Republican allegations that “‘secret’’ obligations, com- 
mitments, or understandings had been made with any other nation or 
Government, in any shape or form, direct or indirect. 

Oct. 24.—Broadcasting from the White House the President expressed 
confidence in the ability of the democratic system, which gave men 
dignity, to give them strength, and declared that the nation’s strength 
to-day lay in the system in which “Government and people are one’. 
Foreign propagandists seemed to believe that if they told Americans 
often enough that democracy was outworn and that they were decadent 
Americans would begin to believe it and would immediately proceed 
obediently to decay. ‘‘They believe’, he said, “‘we are no match for a 
dictatorship in which uniformity is compulsory, in which each lives in 
terror of his neighbour, and worse still, of himself, because the dominant 
atmosphere is that of a concentration camp.”’ 

The strength of every dictatorship depended on the power of one 
almighty dictator, supported by a small, highly organized minority 
who called themselves the “‘élite’’. “‘We depend’’, he said, “‘upon the 
power and allegiance of 130 million members of the national community 
from which our Government’s authority is derived and to which the 
Government is for everything responsible . . . We see across the waters 
that system undergoing a fearful test. Never before has a whole free 
people been put to such a test; never before have the citizens of 4 
democracy, men, women, and little children, displayed such courage, 
such unity, such strength of purpose under appalling attacks. Their 
homes, their schools, their churches, their national shrines are being 
destroyed, but there is one mighty structure more enduring than 
marble, more precise than all that man has built, and that is the 
structure of democratic faith. We say with Lincoln, ‘Let us have faith 
that right makes might, and in that faith let us dare to do our duty 4 
we understand it’.” 

He also said ‘“‘We are preparing for the defence of two Americal 
continents and of the oceans that are the highways of those continents 
America’s preparations were being made “‘in a mood of determination , 
but without fear and with a resolute will to peace. 

It was announced in Washington that the Army Air Corps was arran¢ 
ing to double the existing number of combat corps to create a high 
mobile fighting force, capable of operating anywhere in the weste!ll 
hemisphere. It was also reported that the United States, in co-operatio 
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with other American Republics, had made plans to occupy French 
territory in the Caribbeans if the defence of the hemisphere seemed to 
make such a step necessary. 

The French Ambassador was summoned to the State Department 
where he saw Mr. Welles. 

Oct. 25.—The Department of Justice decided to begin an investiga- 
tion under the criminal law of the activities of Nazi propagandists 
and alleged conspirators in the country. 

Oct. 26.—Mr. Hull, in a speech to the press in Washington, said that 
only once before in their history as a nation had as grave a danger from 
without threatened them as did to-day. The appalling tragedy of the 
world situation lay in the fact that peacefully disposed nations failed 
to recognize in time the true nature of the aims which had actuated the 
rulers of the heavily arming nations. Recoiling from the mere con- 
templation of the possibility of another widespread war, they permitted 
themselves to be lulled into a dense sleep of security by the assurances 
made by these rulers that their aims were limited. He went on: 

“To mask still further this monstrous deception, these rulers and 
their satellites attempted to brand as ‘warmongers’ and ‘imperialists’ 
all who warned against the clearly emerging dangers, and poured upon 


} them vituperation and abuse. The rulers of these nations have re- 


pudiated and violated in every essential respect the long-accepted 


; principles of peaceful and orderly international relations. 


“Merciless attack; unrestrained terrorization through slaughter of 


' non-combatant men, women, and children; deceit, fraud, and guile; 


forced labour, confiscation of property; imposed starvation and 
deprivations of every sort; all these are weapons constantly used for 
the invasion and subjugation of other nations. 

“They adhere to no geographic lines and they fix no time limit on 
their programmes of invasion and destruction. They cynically disregard 
every right of neutral nations. They threaten peaceful nations with the 
direst consequences if those nations do not remain acquiescent while the 
conquerors are seizing the other continents and most of the seven seas 
of the earth. 

“Let no one comfort himself,’ he continued, ‘‘with the delusion that 
these are mere excesses or exigencies of war, to be voluntarily abandoned 
when fighting ceases. There can be nothing more dangerous for our 


» nation than for us to assume that the avalanche of conquest could under 


nd circumstances reach any vital portion of this hemisphere. Oceans 


' give the nations of this hemisphere no guarantee against the possibility 


of economic, political, or military attack from abroad. Oceans are 
barriers, but they are also highways. 
“Should the would-be conquerors gain control of other continents, 


| they would next concentrate on perfecting their control of the seas, of 
_ the air over the seas, and of the world’s economy; they then might be 
' able with ships and with ’planes to strike at the lines of communications, 
_ the commerce, and the life of this hemisphere; and ultimately we might 


find ourselves compelled to fight on our own soil, under our own skies, 


_ in the defence of our independence and our very lives. 


“We are in the presence not of local or regional wars, but of an 


_ organized and determined movement for steadily expanding conquest. 


Against this drive for power no nation and no region is secure save as it 
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is able to create for itself means of defence so formidable that even the 
would-be conquerors will not dare to raise against it the hand of attack.” 

To meet this need they were bringing their defence military establish. 
ments to the maximum practicable strength. They were also taking 
steps to advance the spirit of inter-American solidarity and the system 
of continental defence, and he went on to refer to the agreement ty 
lease 8 naval and air bases from Great Britain. Finally, they were 
giving all feasible help, in the form of supplies, to nations which, while 
defending themselves, were checking the spread of violence and were 
thus reducing the danger to America. “We intend,”’ he said, ‘‘to con. 
tinue this to the greatest practicable extent. Any contention . . . that 
this country should not take such action is equivalent in the present 
circumstances to a denying of the unalienable right of self-defence.” 

Mr. Hull told the press that when the French Ambassador was 
summoned to the State Department on Oct. 24 he was handed a Note 
from President Roosevelt to Marshal Pétain containing a frank and 
friendly warning that the military ‘“‘collaboration”’ of France with thy 
Axis Powers might precipitate the occupation of Martinique and Frend 
Guiana by the American nations, drawing their authority from the 
Act of Havana. 

President Roosevelt’s message to the Vichy Government. (Sev 
France.) 

The French Ambassador, in an interview in New York, said that 
1,800,000 French war prisoners were starving in prison camps i 
Germany. He added, “‘now that the defeat of France is a thing of th 
past, the French feel that very few people are concerned with France’ 
outcome. When we entered the war before we were directly attacked 
we fought for the sake of democracy. We were sent aid then, but it was 
sent by individuals’. 

Oct. 27.—Mr. Kennedy arrived in New York. 

Oct. 28.—Mr. Welles received the Greek Minister, who told the pres 
that Greece had to defend her honour and independence, and was doing 
it with absolute unanimity. 


U.S.S.R. 

Oct. 15.—The News Agency announced that “‘the Danish paper 
Politiken publishes a report from its Berlin correspondent stating: ‘Thi 
Soviets were informed in advance that German troops would be sent t 
Rumania. The Kremlin was informed of the objects and the number 
of the troops sent to Rumania.’ The official News Agency is authorized 
to state that this report does not correspond to the facts.” 

Considerable movements of troops were reported from near Doroho! 
Bukovina, and reinforcements arrived in the area opposite Galatz, a 
the junction of the Danube and the Pruth. 

M. Molotoff received the Turkish Ambassador. 

Dr. Schnurre, deputy head of the Economic Department of the Reich 
Foreign Office, arrived in Moscow leading the Trade Delegation. 

Oct. 17.—Reports from Portuguese sources stated that the Supreme 
Soviet Council, at its last meeting, had decided to ask for a credit 0! 
57,000 million roubles for national defence, representing nearly 32 p*! 
cent of the whole Budget. 
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[he Red Star published an article praising the measures taken in 
Great Britain to protect aircraft against surprise attacks which, it said, 
had influenced the whole future development of the battle for air 
supremacy. The Germans had been unable to repeat in England the 
successes they had in France and Poland in destroying grounded air- 
craft: in their most successful attacks they had only succeeded in 
wiping out 43 British machines in a day, compared with 300 or 400 a 
day in France. Great damage had been done to London, but ‘‘the 
powers of resistance of this gigantic city are great, and the city con- 
tinues to carry on its industrial and governmental functions’. The 
k.A.F. had not been ‘downed’, and had even extended its field of 
operations. 

M. Molotoff received the German and the Japanese Ambassadors. 

Oct. 20.—A decree was issued authorizing the transfer from their 
residences to any place where their services were needed of all engineers, 
designers, technicians, economists, accountants, and skilled workers of 
all kinds. All such men transferred would receive a bonus of 3 to 4 
months’ wages and other benefits. 

lhe Moscow wireless stated the British Air Force had of late been 
carrying out more and more offensive actions against Germany. Massive 
blows had been struck against industrial centres, notably in Berlin. 

Oct. 25.—Delegates left Moscow for the Danube Conference. 

M. Molotoff received the new Japanese Ambassador, General 
Tatekawa. 

Oct. 27.—The Moscow radio reported that a Turkish military delega- 
tion had left Istanbul for Athens. 

A military expert, in a broadcast, said the R.A.F. had been making 


heavy attacks on the vital centres of industry and military targets in 
Germany, and, referring to the war in Africa, stated that Britain had 
now achieved full equilibrium of strength with Italy, and additional 
British forces were arriving constantly. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Oct. 17.—Vreme, dealing with relations with Italy, stated that no 
intrigues could induce Yugoslavia to relinquish her policy of neutrality 
and the maintenance of good relations with the Axis Powers. 

The Slovene leader, Dr. Koroshetz, was reported to be making 
attempts to secure German favour by a campaign against Jews and 
reemasons, and in the Croat Party of Dr. Matchek the extremists were 
reported to be active, thus hindering attempts at bringing about unity 
in the country. The pro-German Frankovci were also stated to be 
active, with support from abroad, and a further element of disunity was 
the religious feeling between Orthodox Serbia and Catholic Croatia, 
lostered, it was stated, by the Patriarch and other Church dignitaries 
in Serbia. 

Uct. 19.— A trade agreement was signed with Germany. The Foreign 
Minister, referring to the treaty, said, ‘Besides co-operation in trade 
there is also political co-operation. It has meant to Yugoslavia peace 
instead of war; constructive work instead of upheavals. Nothing stands 
In the way of the intensification of this political collaboration’”’. 

Reports were current that German troops on their way to Rumania 
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had passed down the Danube through Yugo-Slav territorial waters, aniff 
that trainloads of them had also passed through the country by th 
Maribor-Sidani-Jesenice route into Italy. 

Oct. 20.—Attacks on Yugoslavia by Italian wireless. (See Italy.) 

Oct. 21.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Nish, said “Thank God 
events are now fairly crystallized. We have to-day a clear internation 
situation, and our foreign policy must avoid any adventure whic) 
might lead us from the peace we now enjoy’. He declared that the 
trade agreement with Germany allowed Yugoslavia complete freedom 
in economic activity. 

Oct. 23.—Student demonstrations took place in Belgrade against the 
official policy towards Fascism and the dependence on the Axis 
Members of Fascist groups also took part, in small numbers, and wer 
armed, in contrast to the students. 

Oct. 28.—It was announced in Belgrade that the Government woul 
remain neutral in the Italo-Greek war. 
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